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go it ie in its own nature: that is, there is noth- 
‘ing in itself, nothing in its effects in the heart 
to bring about a change. And yet,—such is 
‘the wisdom and love of God,—he cannot but 
‘Shope and expect that some new plan will be de- 
yised and set on foot which will be successful 
In the eternity of God’s dura- 
tion, no doubt different cycles of Providential 
action succeed each other, as well as different 
systems of worlds. So, after the system of the 
‘Gospel shall have run its round, and expended 
its efficacy, a new action of divine love may 
commence, and accomplish that in which the 
former failed-—(How this-idea lowers the Gospel 
plan—-There may yet be a better system than 
that of the Gospel of Christ-—a mightier gnd 
better Savior--a more efficient agency than that 
by which God is now endeavoring to save sin- 
ners! How can poor sinner, whose hope is 
fixed on Christ, have such a fhought?) 

It is plain that while these men hope and 
wish’ that there may be a universal restoration, 
the doctrine is ‘a necessary part of their system 
and flows directly from their admitted maxims 
and modes of reasoning. I have heretofore 
mentioned -some of their first truths. ‘Pheir 
philosophic principle of unity would be altogether 
violated by the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Either all are- saved, or as some suppose, the 
wicked are annihilated: for an eterna] plurality 
or division ( Twiespalt) cannot be endured. 
There is however another cause of German 
universalism, well described to me by an En- 
glishman long resident there: ‘It is not because 
they suppose that Christ expiated the sins of all 
onthe cross, but it is simply their sentimental- 
iity—«The good God!—I be lost ?—Etlernal 
flames ?—Impossible’—This doctrine by the 
way stands in singular relation to their views of 
Divine Sovereignty. They believe, like good 
Arminians, that God saves all he can. Suppose, 
then, when he has exhausted the virtue of his 
last system of means for man’s good, that some 
souls still stand out and refuse to submit. Eith- 
er man’s agency must be violated, or the love of 
God be eternally unsatisfied.—A man then, it 
seeins, has still an opportunity to be saved by 
Christ in the intermediate state ; and after the 
judgment, plans will succeed each other to in- 
definite extent as long as a soul remains unsa- 
ved.—What a purified simple Gospel is this !— 
If the Universalist of America will take the 
views ‘and arguments of these men in support 
of his ‘doctrines, let him have them. 

It -is plain how this leaven of Universalism 
must effect the preaching and writings of the 
Evangelical of Germany. There is a hazy ob- 
‘scurity generally in all they say about future 
retribution, which blunts and destroys the edge 
of the truth. Many of the Tracts written in 


Germany and published by Tract Societies, 
would not ‘be objected to by our Universalists 
and ‘U nitarians, 


E. B. 





SAMUEL J. MILLS. 

Extract from a Speech delivered by Dr Beecher in 
Cincinnati at a Colonization meeting. 

I lived within eight miles of that man of 
blessed memory, Samuel J. Mills. I kwew and 
loved his father and his mother, and I knew and 
loved him. He was not a man of great talents, 
I mean as to the ostentation of talent. He was 
not a man of eloquence, nor of commanding 
person; but he had a heart which felt for the 
whole world ; he had a faculty to please, a judg- 
ment, a discretion, an indefatigable perseverance 
that was never equalled. I know personally 
that it was that man who, under God, lay at the 
foundation of all our great benevolent institu- 
tions, as the acorn lies at the root of the oak. 
I do not say he did it, but he caused others to 
do it. He made his own auxiliaries; he waked 
up the fire; he drew men around him; got 
them fairly engaged, and then, in his meekness 
‘and.modesty, slipped out of view. His name 
was no where heard of as a president or cor- 
responding secretary; yet he moved the wires. 
it was he that prepared the way for the first 
meeting of the American Bible Society. I was 
present at that meeting. I knew the corres- 
pondence which he had had in relation to it; 
the personal interviews and the efforts by which 
he brought the actors in that scene together ; 
yet~when they came together, none knew or 
heard. of Samuel J. Mills. And so in regard to 
the Colonization Society ; he held a consulta- 
tion with me on that subject as he had done 
with thousands of others. His manner was 
mild, and modest, and unassuming ; he stated 
his questions ; he asked what I thought of this 
and of that measure, until he had got from my 
mind all that was there, and so he proceeded 
with others, until the subject was ripe for ac- 
tion, and then he volunteered to go out himself, 
and explore the wilds of Africa. He went, he 
explored them, and as he was returning left his 
bones in the deep. The ocean is his monu- 
ment; its everlasting roar is the continual 
memorial of his labors, 

I do not think that a society, heaven-moved 

as this society was, by such wisdom, as Samuel J. 
Mills was‘blessed with, and by such wisdom as 
he commanded into its service, moved on by such 
faith and prayer, and so blessed of heaven, as 
this has been in its past labors, and still is, 
could have been born by wisdom from beneath. 
As the natives, who chased Captain Wilson, 
the commander of the Duff, until they saw him 
plunge into a stream so full of alligators that if 
a man did but put his finger in the water it 
would be bitten off, and who supposed when 
they saw it, that they need do no more, but up- 
on beholding him emerging and climbing up the 
bank on the other side, cried, ‘ Dont fire, he is 
God’s man:’ So I would say of this society, ‘In 
its commencement it was God’s society ; in its 
progress it has been God’s society; and the sta- 
tion it now occupies in the midst of all the dif- 
ficulties which have grown out of inexperience, 
and the peculiar nature of the subject, shows it 
to be God’s society ; and so does its success in 
Africa.’ 





EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

The Rev. Wilbur Fisk, in a letter from Paris 
to the Professors of the Wesleyan University, 
in Connecticut, (printed in the Advocate and 
Journal,) gives a detailed account of the pro- 
visions made by the government for education, 
a sketch of which may be useful to show the 
European standard on this subject. 

_ The system is made a branch of the public 
administration. At the head of it is the minis- 
ter or secretary of public instruction and reli- 
gion. Associated with him is a royal council 

“six, of which he is president. To one is as- 

the superintendence of the colleges, and 

that concerns instruction in certain branches 

of study ; to another the systems of preparatory 
instruction ;—to another the school for the pre- 
paretion of teachers, &c. The public libraries, 
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seminaries are included in the charge of the 
council. ‘The entire system is called the Royal 
University of France. It is subdivided into 
twenty-six grand divisions called Academies, 
each of which comprehends not only colleges, 
as they would be called with us, but all the 
subordinate schools and institutions within their 
respective bounds. The first order of these 
schools for the highest sciences, and the pro- 
fessions. Each schools has five faculties, viz. 
of theology, of law, of medicine, mathematical 
and natural science, and literature. The sec- 
ond order is composed of the lyceums, for the 
ancient languages, history, &c. Then come 
the communal colleges, and the institutions 
preparatory to the higher seminaries, Then 
the Pension or boarding schools, and finally the 
primary schools, which are again divided into 
the elementary and the higher. 

There are nine principal schools of law, and 
twenty-one of medicine, besides separate ones 
for apothecaries. The students of law in Paris 
are said to exceed 2,000, and of medicine 2,500 
in number. 

The professors in all the faculties and schools 
are supported atthe public expense. The sala- 
ries are proportioned to the number of students. 

There are in France 41 royal colleges, be- 
side the communal colleges or secondary 
schools, as they are sometimes called. Boys 
are admitted into these at the age of nine 
years, and are only required to be able to read 
and write, The discipline in these colleges is 
as strict, as that of the faculties is lax. The 
boys are literally imprisoned ; their different 
apartments, in some of those which I visited, 
were divided off and separated from each other 
by grated doors of iron; and the professor who 
conducted us around, locked the doors after 
him, as if he was taking us over a penitentiary. 

Religious toleration is secured in all the de- 
partments, Mr Guizot, the present Minister of 
instruction, is a protestant. 

The profession of instructor in France, is 
highly honorable, and is the high “road to pre- 
ferment. In no government, perhaps, is the 
man of letters and of science more honored and 
patronized than here. A number of the peers 
of France are the professors in the different 
schools, and it is their science that has raised 
them to this peerage. And although peers of 
the realm, you may see them every week in the 
lecturer’s chair, elucidating the great principles 
of science. 

By the law of 1833 every commune, or parish, 
is required to provide schools for primary in- 
struction. The government expends about 
$80,000 annually in providing school houses, 
distributing school books to the poor, &c. The 
elementary schools-are to commence and close 
with prayer—the holy Scriptures are required to 
be read, and portions of them committed to mem- 
ory, and when the school has pupils of different 
religions, care is to be taken that each receives 
the instruetion preferred by the parent.’ 

In view of this incomplete sketch, our read- 
ers will be ready to exclaim with Dr Fisk, 
‘ Well may our own boasted republic come to 
France for lessons of improvement in her plans 
of Education.’—S. S, Jour. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MINISTRY AT LARGE. NO. 6. 

I shall now consider the influence of this 
Ministry upon the Sicx. There may be those 
who think the Poor need nothing in sickness 
but the drugs proper to excite a right action in 
the animal system. To such the subject now 
proposed may have nointerest. They think the 
Dispensary dealing out its vegetable or mineral 
compounds, is infinitely more important than 
any ministry of things spiritual. Perhaps, 
however, some credit,—even in this respect, 
might be allowed to this Ministry for the cer- 
tificates it presents, as to those who are proper 
subjects of Dispensary relief. 

It is freely admitted, that the medical atten. 
tions provided for the Poor are a great and ab- 
solutely needful charity. And they are atten- 
tions for the most part faithfully bestowed by 
the appointed Physicians. Names might be 
mentioned of those who have been not only just 
but generous in their work, and have soothed 
the pains of the Poor, and sustained their weak, 
aching heads, with the same kindness and ten- 
derness they would show towards the wealthi- 
est and highest. May they still act nobly! 
They need no reward other than they gain !— 
But what I chiefly wish to say is, that I differ 
entirely from the view mentioned, whether hol- 
den theoretically, as perhaps it is by a few, or 
carried into practice, as it is no doubt by thou- 
sands, in that [ regard medical care as by no 
means the only, or even the most important, 
thing the Poor need in sickness. It is an in- 
dispensable thing, of course, to their continued 
existence, as food is to every body’s. Buta 
drug, no more than bread, can ever be consid- 
ered the chief want of a spiritual being, Life 
and health themselves are appointed for spirit- 
ual purposes,—and, when disease and death 
break in upon them, the intention is but to 
present more clearly, and urge more strongly, 
these same purposes, This is true of all men 
in all conditions, 

Accordingly one great object and continual 
effort of this Ministry is to explain tothe minds 
of the sick Poor the moral meaning of sickness, 
and press its mora] designs upon their hearts 
and consciences. If this be effected, it is 
thought a work is done a thousand-fold more 
important, than when the best medicines have 
wrought the most perfect cure. 

And, if I may add another general remark, 
there is one special reason, why the Poor can 
be made to see and feel these moral bearings 
of sickness, and be profited when they are 
strongly and kindly set before them. They are 
obliged to meet the calamities of life in the very 
shape and character in which they come, 
Weakness and pain are very simple, unmixed, 
intelligible things tothem. Thus they are able 
rightly to understand their meaning, to carry 
out their design, and gain the good, they natu- 
rally work in the soul. Especially are they 
able to do this under the influence of spiritual 
Teachers. This is a benefit lost to those who 
find at once for any trouble a thousand modifi- 
cations and alleviations, which almost entirely 
change its character. 

On this topic I would refer to the commence- 
ment of Miss Martineau’s Essay on the Genius 
of Scott. To her fine remarks | am myself in- 
nee Rp ¥ Sellers the closest observation 
vb ee aa whatever minor additions it might 

F views, would verify the main 
thought frem which they spring. It is true 
as she says, that the experience of actual life is 
the great nourishing aliment of Genius, and 
that the cottage child is left wiser by a. 
than the lording’s infant. 

The first case is that of a person who has 


fever 


Soe a0 for the deaf and dumb, and various’ been known to our Ministry for a short time 
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only,—but with great joy welcomes its influ- 
ence, Though for many years filled with pains 
and diseases she affirms there was never one, 
which she thinks she could have done without! 
Having expressed this sentiment to me, she 
went on to say, God has placed his furnace 
on the earth, and in it purifies his children from 
their sins, and prepares them for glory! Suffer- 
ing has been my salvation. 

No one, who should see and converse with 
this woman, could doubt that affliction has, in 
great measure sanctified her spirit, and that she 
is far happier too than those who have no joys 
flowing from a higher source, than any foun- 
tains sunk in this earth. 

The next case is that of an old lady, who has 
been feeble for nearly twenty years, and has, 
for a considerable part of the time, been under 
the care of this Ministry. For the last year or 
two she has been quite unwell, and the pastoral 
visits, with the influences they awaken in her 
mind, have become very dear to her. She now 
sits, al] the day long in her little room, unvisit- 
ed by the shows of earth; yet it is wonderful 
what a serene joy sits on her features, as on a 
throne, from which it could never be driven, I 
lately asked her what she thought of all these 
long days and weeks spent away from the 
world’s scenes and excitements. ‘ Oh,’—said 
she,—‘I think enough!’ But of what? I asked. 
She leoked down, and said she could not tell. 
A friend, who has long been her nurse, was sit- 
ting by, and informed me that this seemed to 
be one of the effects of her illness. She had 
received, first, many years ago, and, lately, 
again, a palsy-stroke. And it seemed to have 
taken from her the power of expressing her 
ideas. However rich her experience had been, 
and though, as she herself said, she did think 
enough, she could not collect her thoughts so as 
to utter them freely and continuously, and to 
give in brief the history of her mind. I asked 
her if, notwithstanding her pains, the goodness 
of God had been a frequent thought with her. 
She immediately said ‘ yes’—-and her whole 
manner testified that she did not say so asa 
matter of course, but from an inward knowledge 
and living conviction. 

And is it not,—I ask every reader,—a prec- 
ious thing, a most touching charity, when the 
brain, the mind’s dwelling, is thus shattered by 
disease, to introduce in bright forms into its 
loneliness and darkness the thoughts of God’s 
goodness and wise designs in the appointment 
of suffering,--so that, taking up a perpetual 
journey through the soul’s chambers, they may 
shed sweetness upon its sorrows, and make its | 
desolation blossom as the rose? Is it not an| 
affecting, a blessed service, when weakness | 
prevents deep study of interesting subjects, and 
the forms even of outward things fail and van- 
ish, to fix the heart in undoubting, untroubled 
Faith on the one supreme good—Our Father- 
Spirit? These thoughts have been kept in 
motion in her mind. And the soul has been 
fixed in this Faith, so that the summons of that 
last messenger who comes to us in this world, 
will be to her, not the note of warning, but the 
glad sound of invitation. 

One day she said to her friend, ‘I don’t know 
but I am given over to hardness of heart, be- 
cause for a long time I have not been able to 
weep. And yet I can hardly think it,—so 
much do I love every-body inthe world.’ Soon 
after her friend went out, and, on her return, 
the moment she opened the door, the old woman 
cried out, as in rapture,—‘Oh, she’s come! 
she’s come! I have been weeping all day!’ 
Let no one despise or pity these tears, or think 
them the effect of mere nervous excitement. 
She had probably, in reflecting why she had 
not wept, seen the mercies she had experienced 
pass in long train before her, till her heart was 
moved and overcome and melted at the sight. 

The next case is that of a woman much 
younger. By a disease, which I think is quite 
uncommon, she is confined almost all the time 
to her bed. Ina late conversation with her, | 
inquired what effect her illness, which has been 
upon her several years, had produced on the 
powers and affections of her mind—-whether 
they had been strengthened and purified, or 
otherwise. She replied, that she was a very 
different person from what she should have 
been without disease, and that the enlargement 
of her intellect,—her ability, born out of sick- 
ness, to think clearly and strongly on various 
subjects,—the elevation and the power to soar, 
that had been given to her affections, were in- 
deed, as, in the course of our interview, I sug- 
gested, a glorious compensation for the pangs 
of the body, I asked whether she found these 
things sufficient for her comfort in the absence 
her disease made necessary from the great 
works and fine goings-on of the world around 
her. She said it gvas indeed so,—-that her 
friends who had made visits to her inquired, in 
a sort of wonder, whether she would not prefer 
a place near the main street, where she could 
see passengers and carriages and all the ever- 
changing spectacles of business. But she re- 
plied to them that this was a very little matter 
indeed, that she felt her own little apartment 
sufficient for her. Again, I asked her, how far 
the spiritual consolations, of which she had 
spoken, had risen in her own mind independent- 
ly, and how far they had been aided by the 
visits of the Ministry. She replied, that they 
had risen within her in great measure of them- 
selves,—but had been aided, and made true, 
and real, and sure, by the sympathy expressed 
in these visits,—that she felt her great obliga- 
tions to him, ‘ her good counsellor and friend,’ 
in whom the Ministry commenced. 

The chief object I had in this conversation 
was to ascertain how far spiritual consolations 
had been of real service to her. And thus, as 
it were witnessing their power in the actual life 
of her soul, I went away with my own Faith in 
things spiritual and Christian made bright and 
living. The husband of this woman is a strong 
Infidel. He has been reasoned and expostula- 
ted with, but to little purpose. He may be one 
of those, of whom [ have before spoken, whom 
even kind treatment cannot at once’ convert. 
But it is a great comfort that to his wife, suffer- 


ing has been a stronger teacher for Truth, than 
he for error! 


I will describe another case,—that of an aged 
woman, who had been visited frequently for 
three years, and who had welcomed every visit 
with the smile of grateful feeling. At length 
consumption seized her. As life drew nigh its 
close, she desired once more to commemorate 
in solemn service the love of her dying Lord, 
One Sabbath P. M. the minister, with two friends, 
went to her dwelling, in one of the most wretch- 
ed parts of the city. Her room was on the face 
of one of three immense brick walls resting on 
three sides of a square. And from the windows, 
with which they were dotted, came shouts and 
cries, the din of mingled laughter and quarrel, 
of sore pain and thoughtless joy, in Babel-con- 











fusion. And, as with the builders of Babel, 
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these voices were uttered in the language of 
every nation. ‘ 

On entering the widow’s room, a small table 
was seen at the bed-side covered with a white 
cloth, and with the elements spread upon it. 
And there, in an upper room, as at its first in- 
stitution, the supper was eaten, The windows 
were closed to shut ovt the noise of a multi- 
tude, many of whom had as little sympathy 
with such a service, as, at that first supper, had 
those who were thirsting for the Savior’s blood. 
Prayer was offered,—and the ordinance was 
administered, the aged Christian being bolster- 
ed up in her bed. Hers was not the only weep- 
ing face, but the farewell of those present was 
mingled with tears, A few daysafter she died, 
and on the next Sunday an occasional sermon 
was preached. 

I had intended to speak particularly of two 
other cases, but have already exceeded just 
limits, and must omit them. 

There has been implied in these cases a 
power given by the action of the spiritual nature 
so to endure great suffering as even to change 
it into joy. And such was the feeling strongly 
expressed to me by the woman first spoken of. 
Let no one doubt the sincerity of such a senti- 
ment. The power, which a soul true to itself 
has over calamity to change it into glory, is no 
less real than wonderful. I know it exists. 
And I bless God for the mysterious structure 
of the human spirit, and the mysterious opera- 
tion with which he works in it! We wonder 
that the Martyrs could endure cruel torments 
with such fortitude. And we dispute whether 
they did or did not receive special communica- 
tions of divine strength jn the season of their 
trial. Specially communicated or not, it was 
surely a Divine Strength. And, even now, 
sorrow-tried spirits, from the midst of their an- 
guish, are speaking to my soul, assuring me it 
did not pass from the earth with the day of the 
Martyrs ! SpPEcTATOR. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEDICATION AT NEWPORT, R I. 


Mr Editor,—I have lately attended at the sol- 
emn Dedication to God, for the purposes of public 
worship, of the first Unitarian Church in New- 
port, The order of exercises was as follows, 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr Hall of Provi- 
dence. Reading of Scripture by Rev. Mr 
Briggs of Fall River. Dedication Prayer by 
Rev. Mr Briggs of Boston. Dedication Sermon 
by Rev. Dr Channing, from John iv. 23, 24. 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr Farley of Prov- 
idence. 

Of Dr Channing’s Sermon I would give you 
a particular account; but, as it will probably 
soon be. published, it will be sufficient to advert 
to some portions of it, and speak generally of 
its effect. His thoughts were embraced under 
three divisions. 1. Worship in general. 2. 
The peculiar worship to be offered in this place. 
3. Personal and local allusions, Under the 
first division he spoke of the Foundation for 
worship which History bears testimony is laid 
in the human soul. Under the second, he spoke 
of the Unity of our object of worship,—and de- 
veloped with great beauty and force the idea 
of God as a Paternal Divinity, and of the true 
spiritual worship that should be offered to Him. 

Of the third general topic, personal and local 
allusions, I will give a more extended account. 
This was by far the most eloquent and moving 
portion of the Discourse. The Preacher was 
speaking in the place of his nativity,—and in 
the very building to which his infant feet were 
led,—the building in which he had seen the 
stern Theology of Calvin fastened on men’s 
hearts and consciences,—and in which doubt- 
less his young spirit felt the birth of many a 
thought which afterwards grew up into strength 
and glory, and formed resolutions which his 
strong expositions of a better doctrine have in no 
wise disappointed. 

The experience of long gone years seemed to 
have flowed back into his soul with all its full- 
ness and energy andlife. The causes that had 
wrought most powerfully in moulding his youth- 
ful soul came and stood once more in bright 
revelation before him. With strongly rising, 
yet ever strongly subdued, emotion he went on 
to describe them. He spoke of the old Libra- 
ry, in which he had spent days, and sometimes 
weeks uninterrupted by a single visitor. How 
does the majesty of this inward spiritual action 
surpass that of all outward action! The mo- 
tion of cars and ships, the rushing of the storm, 
the marching of great armies, how far do they 
fal] below in the comparison ! 

He spoke also of the near Island-beach as 
an important instrument in his Education. In 
language which only the deepest emotion could 
have chosen, and which none could hear with- 
out feeling their own hearts moved and melted, 
he told of the prayer and praise which in child- 
hood’s years he mingled with the foam and roar 
of the ocean. The dash of the waves woke his 
devotions and the winds wafted them to Heaven. 

The Preacher passed from personal to local 
allusions. He remarked that the spirit of re- 
ligious liberty had never been wanting to the 
Island. He spoke of Callender, a Baptist cler- 
gyman, who, a century ago, preached a sermon 
still extant, which breathed inspirations of spir- 
itual freedom that might even now still more 
excite the free man in Christ and terribly rebuke 
the willing slave. Of Dr Styles, also, once 
settled over the second Congregational Church 
in Newport, and afterwards President of Yale 
College, and one of whose descendents is Dr 
Channing’s present colleague in the ministry, 
he spoke with the highest reverence and warm- 
est Jove. 

Again, he mentioned Dr Hopkins (formerly 
Preacher in the very Church now repaired and 
re-consecrated,) as having, in important respects 
a free mind, and thought Hopkinsianism might 
be considered an effort of Reason to reconcile 
Calvinism with its own essential Truths. In 
the course of his remarks upon Dr IIopkins, he 
gave an anecdote of singularly beautiful inter- 
est. Dr Channing himself, then a young man, 
had preached for him,—and when the services 
were over, the old man turned to him with a 
smiling, animated countenance, and said to hit: 
-—‘ Theology is imperfect. I hope you will 
live to carry it on towards its perfection.’ The 
Preacher remarked, that though strength had 
not been given for the accomplishment of such 
a hope, yet it could not but kindle fervent de- 
sires. But who, besides the Preacher himself, 
will fail to consider this hope as a wonderfully 
uttered and most wonderfully fulfilled predic- 
tion ! 

In conclusion, the great general topic of the 
Discourse was reverted to. We were earnest- 
ly called to the true spiritual worship of the 
Father. There is a voice our nearest neichbor 
cannot hear, which yet pierces the skies. Our 
nearest relatives are unknown to us, are strang- 
ers and foreigners, compared with God. God 





is very deep in our souls, so deep that we can- 
not distinctly recognize Him through our present 
imperfect consciousness. 

I'he whole effect of the Discourse was to stir 
the very depths of the spirit, to stir them as the 
depths of ocean are stirred when no surface- 
ripple tells the inner movement. The soul 
wanted to be alone. ‘To talk, or even to sing, 
was a trouble toit, The Holy Spirit was with- 
in it, and it was indisposed to suffer the ap- 
proach of any inferior agent. 

On the evening of the same day a Discourse 
was delivered in the newly consecrated Temple 
by Rev. Mr Hall of Providence. The Text 
was, ‘Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.’ The sermon was peculiarly ap- 
propriate as a supplement to that of the morn- 
ing. And the Text had a special aptness on 
account of the-corner-stone of the building, laid 
in 1729, having on it this inscription: ‘ For 
Christ and Peace” Mr Hall set forth in great 
distinctness and with great force the sense in 
which Christ is the corner-stone, and the way 
in which we build on him,—and closed with a 
fervent exhortation drawn from the words-— 
‘ For Christ and Peace.’ 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Lire or Joan Ector, rue apostTLe oF THE 
Inprans. By Convers Francis. [The 5th vol. 
of Sparks’ American Biography]. Boston: Hil- 
lard Gray & Co. 1836. 


Mr Francis’ life of Eliot occupies the whole 
of the last volume of Mr Sparks’ American Bi- 
ography. But there is in our view none too 
much of it, and we would rather that it had 
been extended according to the original plan 
than lose any portion of the present contents. 

Asa mere teacher of a particular church, and 
in regard to general learning, there were sever- 
al who were in advance of Eliot—but in all 
that constitutes the crowning glory of his life 
and that has given him the holy name of Apos- 
tle, we cannot name his superior. Discour- 
agements had no effect upon him but to quick- 
en his exertions, And discouragements he had 
from without, such as the foreign missionary at 
the present day has not to contend with, who 
goes among a people sitting in darkness. The 
very fact that the Indians were in the midst of 
a white population and daily witnesses of 
the conduct and character of the white man, 
and abundantly quick to discern the contradic- 
tion of example to precept, and the slight influ- 
ence that Christianity possessed over the hearts 
and lives of many who were called Christians, 
was of course a continually recurring obstacle 
to the conversion of the Indian. And then, 
notwithstanding the desire of some among the 
educated and refined of the pilgrims to bring the 
natives into the Christian fold, there was among 
this class a strong dislike to the Indian, if not 
from the very beginning, certainly from the time 
of the Pequot war and down even to a late pe- 
riod; while among the common people the same 
feeling was deep rooted, and they were led 
from the circumstances of their condition to re- 
gard the taking of an Indian’s life as the des- 
truction of a brute beast, and it must be con- 
fessed that their opinion was not theoretical, but 
was very generally illustrated in practice. 

We admire the character of Eliot in all its 
traits that have come down to us—and there is 
no disguise, the whole is known. As a consci- 
entious, industrious clergyman he was an exam- 
ple to all. Asa missionary, those of our own 
day might have copied his course with’ profit, 
and thus in many instances might have succeed- 
ed, where their efforts have been vain, He ex- 
pected no miracle from heaven to change the 
heathen to a Christian, the corrupt and cruel to 
the pure and merciful. But doing what he 
could, and accomplishing much in instructing 
the men and women, the great point in his 
scheme was to educate and make Christians of 
the children. Hence his schools amongst them, 
hence that wonderful undertaking of learning 
the unwritten Indian tongue, reducing it to writ- 
ing—making a grammar of the language, and 
finally translating into it the whole of our verna- 
cular Scriptures, And not only for these 
things was he remarkable, but also for firmness, 
Christian philosophy and benevolence, and un- 
common energy united with equally uncommon 
mildness and true humility. Besides this he 
possessed great prudence in its widest and 
best sense in all his dealings with his native 
flock-—that prudence that led him to pursue 
the right end by the right means, and to 
mect all the exigencies of his situation with 
most discerning judgment. He was the ear- 
liest Protestant Missionary; and when we 
consider his well balanced character, and his 
marvellous success among the Indians, who 
loved him as a father, and wept exceeding bit- 
ter tears when the good man was gathered to 
his rest, may we not say he was the best mis- 
sionary of the many who have gone forth to lift 
the banner of the cross ? 

Mr Francis’ book is a delightful picture of a 
remarkable character. It is now at this late 
day, so well written that we cannot regret, that 
an extended life of Eliot has not appeared be- 
fore. Nay we rejoice that it has been reserved 
to this latter day, and that it has fallen into the 
hands of Mr Francis, all whose sympathies are 
fresh and right upon the subject, and- who has 
sensibly infused the richness and ripeness of 
his own mind into every element of the work. 

A character like Eliot’s and portrayed as Mr 
Francis has portrayed it, is full of moral and reli- 
gious instruction—full of encouragement to the 
doubting, and of general exalting and purifying 
influence. We wish that the lives of our early 
eminent worthies might fall into equally com- 
petent hands, They would then stand out 
in the full relief to which they are entitled—not 
equally full with Eliot, for no one of that age, 
saving Winthrop can be justly so placed—but 
still so deservedly prominent as to bless by their 
examples of varied excellence. 


ORIENTAL JEWS. 

At the late annual meeting of the London 
society for the promotion of Christianity among 
the Jews, the following statement was made by 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, as derived from com- 
munications received from his father, the bishop 
of Calcutta, 

In the visit of the Bishop to some of the Syr- 
ian churches in hist very extensive diocess, he 
had come to a place called Quoquin on the 
coast of Malabar, where he met and was mostly 
received by settlements of black and white 
Jews. The black Jews traced their origin to 
the dispersion, and the white, he said, he sup- 
posed were the descendants of Jews and some 
half-caste tribe. These Jews received him with 
the greatest respect on his entrance to the town 
—they lined both sides of the way with lighted 
torches in their hands, Knowing the object of 
his journey they requested him to deliver an 


address or exhortation, which was a singular re- | 


fy and save the world. 
for the accomplishment of schemes for the re- 




















quest from persons of their creed to a Christian 
bishop, Finding that there was: no difficulty 
attending the matter he did address them, and 
went on to prove that Christ the Redeemer, 
whom they had rejected was the true and prom- 
ised Messiah. ‘To show this he dwelt upon the 
prophecy of Daniel as to the seventy weeks ; he 
alo eetiaie them the prophecy of Haggai; he 
also explained to them, that though now disper- 
sed for thé rejection of Christ, that the time 
would come when they would be restored to 
God’s favor, for which he quoted the prophecies 
of Zachariah, The Jews, who listened to him 
throughout with the most profound attention, 


‘thanked him most cordially when he had con- 


cluded. They withdrew the veil amd showed 
him their Hebrew Bible, They then prayed for 
him by name, and that he might be successful 
in the labor of love which was the object of his 
journey. This singular and interesting circum- 
stance taken in connection with statements in 
the report, showed that there was a movement 
among the Jews themselves, evincing an earn- 
est desire to search the gospel of Christ. 





FAMILY RELIGION. 


Extract from the Pastoral Letter of the Connecti- 
cut General Association. 


It is in your families, brethren, that a genera- 
tion must be prepared which shall fill the earth 
with the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The influ- 
ence of the father and the mother; the gentle, 
sacred, resistless influence that gathereth around 
the fireside, the domestic altar, and the family 
Bible, these are the influences that are to puri- 
No associated energies 


formation of morals, no public excitements 


sweeping over the community, can accomplish 


any great or lasting good, save as th¢ey purify 
and quicken these influences. It is in the fam- 
ily or nowhere, that men must learn to keep 
God’s commandments, there purity, temperance, 
compassion, meekness, self-denial, and love must 
live and flourish, there heaven must come down 
to mingle with earth; or the world is still un- 
done. 
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ARISTOCRACY OF OUR CHURCHES. 

Some of our friends have inferred from what 
we said last week, (or rather it must be from what 
we omitted to say) concerning the term ‘ Aris- 
tocracy of Churches,’ that we countenance the 
phrase, and that we admit the evils alleged to 
exist in regard to the exclusive property of in- 
It was 
by no means our intention to leave such an im- 
pression. If we had any disposition to enlist 
in any reformation of the churches of this city 
or of New England, in respect to the regulation 
of their property and the occupation of seats, 
we should want much time to become acquaint- 
ed with the subject, before we could determine 
whether any better mode could be adopted than 
that which generally obtains, For though we 
profess to be friends of reform when an evil is 
proved to exist, yet we are not for proceeding 
rashly to the work of reformation ; nor for pro- 
ceeding any sooner or any faster than. light 
opens on the course, and reveals the greater 
good and the lesser evil. All our feelings and 
prejudices are in favor of the usual tenure of 
occupancy in our churches, so far as the appro- 
priation of seats is concerned; and as to the 
manner in which the worshippers are assessed 
for the support of the ministry, we know not 
how it can be better regulated than by the wor- 
shippers themselves, 

As to Free Churches or churches with free 
seats, in addition to the present places of wor- 
ship, if they can be advantageously established 
in this city or in any of our most populous towns, 
let them be established. The rich, many of 
whom, we rejoice to say, are rich in good works, 
will not, we are confident, withhold their hands 
from any well devised plan, by which the poor 


dividuals in particular seats or pews. 


shall more and more effectually have the gos- 


pel preached to them, whether by a ministry at 
large or a ministry of their own election. 








AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

In the earlier stages of the American Colon- 
ization Society’s operations, they were pro- 
nounced in the Westminster Review, to be 
big with issues, second in importance only to 
the discovery of this Western world, With all 
due abatements for the enthusiasm of this pre- 
diction, it cannot be doubted that the system of 
colonization carried on by the Society, is fraught 
with great consequences, and in various ways 
we believe, tending to good. The subject is 
attracting increased attention in many parts of 
the United States-and in different classes of the 
community. Two of our larger ecclesiastical 
associations, in Massachusetts and in Connect- 
icut, have recently given their sanction to the 
system of colonization ; bequests have been 
made to the parent society by men of wealth 
ind distinction ; and increased. activity in auxil- 
‘ary societies, met by encouraging returns, is 
taking place in several quarters of the country. 

In the Connecticut Observer it is stated that 

‘he colonization enterprise was never in greater 
‘avor, which is proved by a considerable increase 
ff contributions, In Hartford the amount late- 
*y contributed exceeds that of any of the six 
ast years. In Pittsburg and in New Orleans 
beral contributions have been received, 

In the state of Maryland zeal in the cause of 
olonization and confidence in its happy results 
re increasing. The Editor of the Baltimore 

*atriot says— 


There was a time, gn the ~— wre was 
by many as Eutopian—by some, it ma 

prop genio lime “think, i, Boy that it x 
‘ow demonstrated, that the scheme is practicable, 
nd are confident that if sustained for a few years, 

“ye most skeptical will be thoroughly satisfied, that 
‘ye hopesof its friends are likely to be fully realized. 
_ ‘The Young Men’s Colonization Society of this 
‘ity have entered spiritedly into this cause, and are 
! ow engaged in collecting funds for the fulfillment of 
‘heir pledge, to raise, during the present year, five 
-yousand dollars in behalf of the Colonization of this 
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state. Other cities have given fully this sum—and 
it is hoped Baltimore will sustain the character which 
she so justly merits—that of being the patron of the 
Colonization cause—we say to our young friends— 
persevere. 


We copied a few weeks since a well written 
article relating to the project of a high school 
or College for the African Colonies, It is es- 
sential to the well being of the colonies that 
thorough provision should be made for education 
We 
have just met with the following paragraph from 
the National Gazette, showing that attention is 
alive to this subject, 


Liberia College.—The Rev. Dr Proudfit has this 
morning received a letter from a lady in Franklin, 
(Md.) informing him that a society of young ladies 
in a boarding school have collected the sum of eleven 
hundred dollars, for the benefit of the education 
cause in Africa. 


We cannot believe, as some of our philan- 
thropists do, that these things are adverse to 
final and universal emancipation. 


and for moral and religious instruction. 





EXILED CHURCHES. 

A satisfactory account was given in the 
Register, a fortnight since, of the manner in 
which Orthodox Christians, so called, have sep- 
arated themselves from others, in a large num- 
ber of congregational parishes in this Common- 
wealth, and then have styled themselves ‘ Ex- 
iled Churches,’ 

The New England Spectator has assumed 
the office of Herald of these ‘ Exiled Churches’,. 
and proclaims how they are to be paraded in 
battle array, and are to inscribe their grievances 
upon their banners, and altogether make an ex- 
hibition which is to astound those whom they 
had apparently left in quiet possession of church- 
es by what we had regarded as a voluntary ex- 
ile, 

But they are exiled churches, says the Spec- 
tator, notwithstanding. And how does he prove 
it? Why by the old fiction to be sure ; name- 
ly by restricting the word church (the assembly, 
the body of worshippers, in its comprehensive 
sense) to the communicants. Those from whom 
these have gone out, therefore, are the world ; 
and they have left the people, or the world, be- 
cause they could not rule them. Thus we shall 
probably find that it is quite a stale story they 
have to tell after all; and that their army with 
banners, will prove an array of shadows— 
exiles spirilus. 

TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

Though we are very desirous to see the pro- 
posed reprint of this version, with the readings 
of the old English versions, prior to our -com- 
mon versions, where they vary from Tindale, 
annexed, yet we shall feel compensated for the 
delay by the greater value which the work will 
possess by means of the use to be made of the 
copy of Tyndale noticed in the following com- 
munication which we have received from the 
publishers. We venture to predict that the 
subscribers to the Boston edition will readily ac- 
quiesce in the addition to be made to the price 
of a work, the preparation and publication of 
which must be attended with great expense, a 
work to whose appearance we look forward with 
eager curiosity. 


The republishers of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
tament, must ask the indulgence of their patrons 
for an unavoidable advancement in the price of 
that work;—viz. to $2 percopy. Circumstances 
chiefly unforeseen at first, enforce this change ; 
which it will.be perhaps enough to mention, as 
their ample apology. Without more than touch- 
ing on the very imperfect estimate of the amount 
of marginal readings and consequent expansion 
of the book,—which come not within the limits of 
precise calculation and must even still be conject- 
ural ;—the receipt of Mr Bagster’s re-print of 
the original edition furnishes the materials of a 
copious and curious Memoir of Tyndale, a stri- 
king and finely engraved head, with a fac-simile 
of the Antique title-page. It was naturally 
taken for granted that, with such a model in 
possession, every subscriber would even require 
adherance to it as much as might be, and that 
no one would willingly for a slight increase in 
cost, dispense with so interesting and ornamen- 
tal additions. The work will probably (instead 
of 500 pag2s) rather approach to 650; and if, 
by its size and aspect the fairness and even 
moderation of the price, commend itself at once, 
when seen, to the judgment of all concerned, 
of which the publishers feel confident, there is 
nothing remains to ask on either side. It is 
still in the option of any to forego, in their cop- 
ies, these additions, or, if objecting to this, 
to withdraw their names, in which case howev- 











er, the promptest notice is desired by the pub- 
lishers, through a private channel or free of post 
age, at 147 Washington street. 





CORRESPON DENCK#. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. July, 1836. 

Mr Editor, —The journey from Philadelphia to 
this place is performed entirely by rail-road and 
canal—the distance is about four hundred miles. 
Here is one of the greatest. works of internal 
improvement in our country. Pennsylvania 
with a wise forecast bas constructed it to open 
a trade with the great West. The’ amount of 
business already done upon it is immense, and 
is increasing every year, Hundreds and thou- 
sands of large cars of goods are packed up and 
iver up aoe Psa oe of Philadelphia, 
are then transferred from rai] 
from canal to rail road, and sas aaa “ 
when they have arrived safely over t¢} 
tains at the warehouses in this city, 

From Philadelphia you go out eighty-one 
miles by rail road to Columbia, passing through 
the rich and fertile county of Lancaster. Here 
Dutch farmers with their stone houses and 
stone barns live like independent barons of the 
soil. Every thing around them gives marks of 
their persevering industry, and of their substan- 
tial abundance. 

At Columbia you take the canal, following 
first the Susquehanna and then the Juniata riv- 
®rs ; and in crossing these, winding along their 
banks, Passing through rich interval land, at 
the foot of high hills, and between narrow de- 
ree of the mountains, the traveller’s eye is 
eer with " constant succession of most 
peaaiae ok a magnificent scenery. A 

g undred arid seventy miles 


ked only 
1@ moun- 


. Robbins’ 








brought us to Hallidaysburgh, a village at the 


foot of the eastern side of the Allegany moun- 
tains. The village of Johnstown is twerty-six 
miles distant on the western side of the moun- 
tains, which here rise to the height of 1398 
feet. Over these we passed with ease and 
safety on the Portage rail-road—a truly stupen- 
dous work. Ascending the side of the moun- 
tain on five inclined planes, rising at an angle 
not varying far from five degrees, we arrived 
at the summit of the hill, and five similarly 
constructed descending planes let us down to the 
western base. It seemed to be the last triumph 
of art thus to pass with the ease and rapidity of 
rail road conveyance, over high mountains, 
across deep ravines, and along the very verge 
of frightful precipices. 

At Johnstown we resumed canal travelling, 
and soon came to another work of great interest 
__the tunnel under one of the branches of the 
mountains, This tunnel is nine hundred and 
seventeen feet long, fifteen high, and nineteen 
wide—through its dark and damp passage our 
boat glided, while over our heads was the high 
mountain, on the summit of which were several 
log houses and a deep well for theif use. The 
scenery around is magnificent, and will amply 
repay a journey there to enjoy it. We soon 
came upon the banks of the Allegany river, and 
a journey of a day and a half from the moun- 
tains brought us to this black and sooty city. 
I wil! endeavor to give you some account of this 
place in my next. 

Travelling together four days, mostly in a 
sinall cana] packet, made our passengers ac- 
quainted with one another. Among my travel- 
ling companions were some from Kentucky, 
Illinois, and Arkansas, several of whom I was 
pleased to learn had in those remote states ac- 
quainted themselves with and embraced our re- 
ligious views, and others were desirous of hear- 
ing them stated and explained. As I stood on 
the deck of our boat near the close of day, 

peaking of our views of divine truth, a good 
emblem I thought our little world was of the 
great world that lay before me towards the 
setting sun. Go where we will we shall find 
some who understand us and believe with us, 
while many others in their clear sense and free 
spirits will quickly see and welcome the truth, 
God grant we may do more than we have done, 
to proclaim it abroad. 

Yours truly, 


H. A, M. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The Eighth Annual Report of the the Sun- 
day School Society of this city has just been 
printed. 





A general account was given in the 
Register of the meeting in May, at which the re- 
port was read, and of the addresses then deliv- 
ered, 

The Report urges the importance of contin- 
ued activity in Sanday School instruction ; 
gives some account of foreign and domestic cor- 
respondence ; speaks of the great advantages 
of teachers’ meetings; invokes the aid of pa- 
rents in giving consequence and encourage- 





ment to the work of the instructers; and touch- 
es upon Sunday School Libraries. 


In regard to 
the expediency of such libraries, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion between the teachers of 


different schools, But so far as.we.can, judge 
from the limited means which we have enjoyed, 


we consider a well chosen library to be an in- 
portant auxiliary to the moral and religious ed- 
ucation of children, in most of our parishes. 


MINISTRY-AT-LARGE. 

We are not in the habit of calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the communications pub- 
lished in the Register, whether occasional com- 
munications or those comprised in a series of 





numbers. But the great importance of the 
charity connected with the Ministry-at-large, a 
charity we have reason to believe not duly esti- | 
mated and encouraged, is a sufficient reason for | 
The se- 


ries of articles on this suhject, of which the 


our deviation from our general rule. 


sixth number appears in this day’s paper, claim 
special notice primarily for the facts, which 
show what succor and solace are imparted to 
the poor and neglected by the laborious and 
disinterested men engaged in this ministry, and 
in general the good they do and the evil they 
prevent by their direct and active ministrations. 

In connection with these facts, the communi- 
cations of which we are speaking contain re- 
flections so practical and searching, that they 
cannot fail to awaken as they ought, a feeling 
of tenderness for that portion of our brethren, 
who, whether by adverse circumstances beyond 
their control, or by their own folly and negli- 
gence, are placed in a condition which it is the 
part of humanity, if it may be, to mend and im- 
prove. 


EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The undersigned acknowledges the receipt 
of thirty-one dollars, from members of Rev. Mr 
Society, in this city, to constitute 
him a Life Member of the Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society. 
Sipney Wituarp, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the A. U. A. acknowledges 
the receipt of thirty dollars, from members of 
the 2d church and society in this city, to consti- 
tute their Pastor, Rev. Chandler Robbins, Life 
Member of the association. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, com- 
posed for the use of Families. By Jonathan 
Farr. Boston; James Munroe andCo. 1836. 


Mr Farr is already favorably known as the author 
of several moral and religious works, some of which 
have appeared in his name, and others have been 
published anonymously. This book of prayers is an 
important addition to his contributtons to the cause of 
religious improvement. It consists of two series of 
morning and evening prayers for every day in the 
week, together with several not assigned for partic- 
ular days ; and prayers for}various occasions. They 
are of suitable length, and are expressed with that 
simplicity and devotional phraseology which belong 
to the language of prayer; and we hope the effect of 
the publication will be perceived by the promotion 
to a greater extent among us, of that domesic wor- 
ship which ought in every way and on every account 
to be encouraged. 





» 
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The Meaning and Objects of Education. 
By J. B. Fox. Delivered before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, at its Annual meet- 
ing, Boston Augt. 1835, 


Mr Fox takes a wide and liberal view of education. 


according to the true use ofthe term. He shows 
that some things are to be unlearned as well as much 
to be learned on the subject. We shall avail our. 
selves of an another occasion to extract a portion of 


+ the essay for the benefit of our readers. 


Curistianity acainst Inripeniry; or the 
Truth uf the Gospel History. By Thomas B. 
Thayer. Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey. 1836. 


It is the design of the author of this publication, not 
to offer it as a substitute for the learned treatises up- 
on the evidences of Christianity in our language, but 
to give an outline of the argument suited to readers 


| who have not opportunity og ability to avail them- 


selves of more elaborate treatises. The design is 
praise-worhty, and is executed, so far as we can judge 
from a slight examination, with ability. 

The treatise begins at the foundation, namely, the 
Existence of God, and comprises the subject of the 
advantage and necessity of revelation, and the inter- 
nal as well as external proofs of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament. 

Our opinion of the work is the more favorable from 
the modesty of the author’s pretensions. He claims 
no credit for originality. He says that he ‘ has avail- 
ed himself of all the materials within his reach and 
ouly regrets that he had not access to more.’ It is 
but justice to add, on our part, that his researches 
have been.extensive and the fruits of them judicious- 


ly applied. 





[From the Christian Mirror.] 
PEACE. 
Extract from a Letter to the General Agent of the 
“Imerican Peace Society, dated 


SprINGFIELD, July 15 ,1836. 

I arrived in this town last Monday night to meet 
the N- E. Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Conference met on Wednesday at 
9 A. M., Bishop Hedding the presiding officer. A- 
bout 150 preachers were present as members of the 
Conference. I conferred with the Bishop and with 
the older members of the Conference respecting 
doing something for our holy cause of Peace some- 
time during the session. The Bishop and all the 
preachers seemed to be desirous of having the sub- 
ject introduced as you will see from what follows. 
There is a spirit of Peace among the preachers of 
the Methodist connection that is truly cheering. — 
On the second day a Preamble and Resolution was 
introduced by one of the preachers and at the desire 
of the Bishop or President Hedding, in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘ As the spirit of the gopsel is the spirit of love, 
of peace and forgiveness—as the possesion and ex- 
hibition of this spirit by Christians is necessary in or- 
der to their enjoying communion with God and to 
convince the impenitent of the truth and power of 
religion—as the practice of resorting to physical 
violence to adjust disputes between individuals or 
nations, tends to excite and cherish feelings and 
passions entirely opposed to this spirit, to ruin the 
bodies and souls of men—and as the American Peace 
Society is established with a view to abolish all wars 
and fightings among men, tointroduce a Christian 
mode of adjusting disputes, and is entitled to the 
countenance and support of Christians of all denomi- 
nations: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
by this Conference to prepare and report some Reso- 
lutions, declaratory of our views and feelings respect- 


| ing Wer, and customs and practices necessarily con- 
| nected with War.’ 


The foregoing Preamble and Resolution passed 
unanimously in full, Coptere nee. $n Committee 
met, some Resolutions and by the advice of 
the Bishop to show their good will to the cause, an 
extra session was held this afternoon on purpose to 
hear the report of the Committee on Peace.—The 
Conference met at 4 1-2 P. M. and the Committee 
reported the following Resolutions, which were tak- 
en up and passed one by one with some discussion. 

1. Resolved, That the gospel of Jesus Christ allows 
Christians to cherish no feelings toward their personal 
enemies or the enemies of their country, inconsistent 
with feelings of love, pity and forgiveness. 

2. Reselved, That the Christian’s treatment of his 
personal or his country’s enemies, should never be in- 
consistent with the law of love as exhibited in the in- 
structions and actions of Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
tles, but should ever be the legitimate fruit of a de- 
sire to return love for hatred—blessing for cursing— 

for evil. 

3. Resolved, That the spirit of war andevery thing 
designed or tending to cherish and perpetuate a bel- 


ligerent spirit among the children of God, directly | 


tends to prevent their growth in grace—to mar their 
spiritual enjoyments and make those who should love 
one another and all men as brethren, unforgiving, re- 
vengeful, contentious and also to hinder the conver- 
sion and salvation of men. 

4. Resolved, That the practice of adjusting dis- 
putes, between individuals or nations, by an appeal 
to arms, tends to encourage, among men, a spirit of 
hatred and revenge, by giving them opportunities to 
gratify these passions. and that it is the solemn duty 
of all Christians, as they would spread the spirit of 
love and forgiveness and saye the souls of men—to 
abstain from this practice and discountenance it, by 
all proper means, in the community. (Passed with 
some debate. Two hands only raised against it.) 

5. Resolved, That all wars directly tend to corrupt 
the morals of men, to spread intemperance, licentious- 
ness, profanity, Sabbath-breaking and every vice; and 
necessarily leadto the destruction of the bodies and 
souls of men—therefore all wars and all incentives to 
war are inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel and should be discountenanced by the 
precept and example of Christians. (Some debate a- 
bout defensive—yet passed—but two voting against.) 

6. Resolved, That it is the solemn duty of minis- 
ters to use all proper means to promote the spirit and 
principles of Peace in the Church and throughout 
the world ; and to use their endeavors to prevent all 
pérsonal and national animosities and appeals to arms 
to adjust their difficulties. 

7. Resolved, That we look to the Gospel of Christ, 
as it is exhibited in the opinions, customs end prac- 
tices of Christians, as the only means under God, to 
usher in that day, predicted by the holy prophets and 
apostles, when swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares, spears into pruninghooks and nations learn 
War no more. (Passed unanimously.) 

8. Resolved, That we regard the formation of the 
A. P. Society—having for its object the abolition of 
all wars and the pacification of the world—as a most 
cheering omen of good to of own country and to all 
mankind ; and as deserving the prayers, the counte- 
nance and support of all who love the souls of meni, 
and would hasten the time, when the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord, and 
when the Prince of Peace shall reign forever and 
ever. (Passed unanimously.) 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS. 
REPORT. 


To the Trustees of the Provident Institution for Sa- 
vings in the Town of Boston, the Treasurer submits 
his Thirty-ninth Semi-annual Report of its state, 
with great pleasure. At each stated meeting some 
occurrence of the preceding period will draw atten- 
tion, as a happy means of exhibiting the benefits of 
our plan ona large scale. By the continuance of a 
deficiency of snpply of the circulating medium, per- 
vading our whole country for these six months, de- 
positors have either been compelled by ‘their individ- 
ual need to withidraw portions of their fund or have 
been induced to turn them to more advantageous use. 
In all cases this use may not, perhaps, turn out to be 
more advantageous, for the same condition of affairs 
has caused our reserved profits to swell beyond ex- 
pectation. Next July, the Extra Dividend will yield, 
without doubt, a much larger rate of profit than in 
either of the three former. ; 

Universal satisfaction has been expressed at our 
operations by the depositers, from whom the receipts 
have been considerably less than that of the preceding 
half year, and to whom the payment has been great- 
er than ever before. Itis not easy to imagine a more 
perfect development of the original design of the In- 
stitution, than has been afforded by its recent experi- 
ence.—When money is abundant, here the frugal 
find the easier resort for employment of their hum- 
blest sums; and when its scarcity is most severely 








Pet they know where to find a reservoir of their own 
ng. 

Since the last semi-annual meeting the number 
of deposites on new accounts is 1616, on old 4100, in 
all 5716: of payments 3761, whereof 1567 were to 
close accounts. The amount of principal received is 
$284,141, paid $302,437,12. In January last, the 
accumulating fund was 81,460,72 and by accompa- 
nying account current now appears $101,157,23, ex- 

hibiting the remarkable increase of $19,696,51, in 
six months, 

In the order of providence, our thoughts, even io 
this place that seems almost confined to the incoming 
and outgoing of money, must occasionally be drawn 
to the fragility of life. “Last February one of the Vice 
Presidents, who had been from the beginning associ- 
ated in our labors, ceased to partake the agreeable 
duty, having the very morning before his death per- 
formed at the office his share of monthly examination. 
He had great hold on the affections of many deposit- 
ors from his service of several years in the most im- 
vortant relations of your Board of Investment. Mr 
samuel Snelling’s value and merits were known in 
ther places: and his long continued display of good 
aitentions will not soon be forgotten by us or the 
housands who partake of the benefits of this institu- 
ion. 

Assiduous and intelligent Trustees can never be 
sought in vain for the fulfillment of such duties, and 
when our time of withdrawal arrives, we shall enter- 
‘ain no fear for the succession, Each year bears 
witness, gentlemen, to the increase of your obedience 
o the call, which Society makes upon you; and it is 
qually the honor and the happiness of the association 
vhich is profoundly felt by 


Your devoted servant James SAVAGE. 
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{From the Daily Advertiser.] 


A rescue in Court.—Yesterday occurred in pres- 

‘nce of special court held by Chief Justice Shaw, in 
be Supreme Court room, one of the most remarkable 
cenes ever witnessed in this Commonwealth. Two 
olored women, in custody of the Sheriff, and brought 
vefore the court by a writ of Habeas Corpus, were 
during the hearing of the question for the determina- 
tion of which they were brought up, forcibly rescued 
from the custody of the Deputy Sheriff, hurried out 
of court in defiance of the authority of the Judge, by 
a large party of colored persons who had throngee the 
court room for the purpose, placed in a carriage and 
driven out of town. 

The circumstances are briefly these. Two female 
slaves, named Anna Patten and Mary Pinckney, 
(passing here by the names of Eliza Small and Polly 
Ann Bates,) the property of Mr John B. Morris of 
Baltimore, absconded, and a passage was procured 
for them on board the brig Chickasaw, which sailed 
for this port on the 20th ult. Mr Matthew Turner, 
a police officer of the city of Baltimore, was employed 
to come to this city with a power of attorney, to arrest 
the slaves on their arrival, and to reconvey them to 
their owner.—The vessel arrived in the harbor on 
Saturday morning, and Mr Turner on going on board, 
recognized the slaves, who admitted that they 
were the property of Mr Morris, and that they had run 
away from him.—He requested the master of the ves- 
sel to detain them on board, while he returned to 
town to take such legal steps as should enable him to 
reconvey them to Baltimore. 

In the mean time, a large number of blacks, who 
appeared to have anticipated the arrival of the two 
emigrants, had assembled about the wharves, and 
several boats were filled with them. Atter Mr Tur- 
ner had I-ft the vessel, the friends of the two women 
had procured from Chief Justice Shaw, a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, directing the officer to bring them, and 
to summon the master of the vessel to appear before 
him, at the Court room, in the afternoon: and the 
precept was duly executed. ‘The Chief Justice hav- 
ing occasion to be absent from town, requested Judge 
Wilde to attend, and hear the question on the return 
of the writ. Judge Wilde attended, but doubting 
whether, under the statute, he was authorized to hear 
and determine a question arising on a writ returnable 
before another Judge, adjourned the case to 9 o’clock 
yesterday morning, and the women remained in the 
custody of the sheriff. 


At the time appointed the case came on for hear- 
ing before the Chief Justice. Samuel E. Sewall, Esq, 


appeared as counsel for the slaves, and A. W. Fiske, 
Esq. forthe claimant. The slaves were accompanied 
by a great number of friends, male and female, most 
of whoin were blacks, and they occupied the jury- 
men’s séats, On one side of the Court room. Two 
officers only were in attendance, Deputy Sheriff 
Huggeford, and one of the Constables, who were 
seated at their respective desks in a distant part of the 
room. The body of the Court room was in a consid- 
erable part occupied by blacks. The Chief Justice 
after hearing the affidavits of Capt Eldridge, the mas- 
ter of the vessel, and of Mr Turner, the agent of. the 
‘laimant of the slaves, remarked that it did not ap- 
ear that Capt. Eldridge had any authority to detain 
he slaves, beyond the verbal request of the agent of 
he owner, which he did not consider sufficient. Mr 
“iske was then proceeding to address the judge, for 
he purpose of representing that the owner of the 
laves was present, with a power of Attorney and in- 
tructions from the owners to take them into custody. 
At this moment there was a simultaneous rush of 
most of the blacks in the room, towards the door, situ- 
ite nearly behind the Judge’s seat. The Judge call- 
don the Deputy Sheriff to preserve order, and told 
‘im that the personsin his custody were not discharg- 
.d, The Messenger of the Court, who wasin the 
entry, seeing what was passing, shut the door and 
bolted it, but it was forced open. The Deputy Sher- 
iff was borne along by the crowd, and of course could 
make no resistance. He suffered we understand 
some severe personal violence. The two women 
were hurried down stairs, and into School street, 
where they were placedina carriage, which was 
tanding there, and were driven off, through Beacon 
treet, and over the Western Avenue, 


Telegraphs.—We are informed by the Providence 
‘ournal; that the preparations for a Teleagrphic Line, 
vom this city to Providence are completed. It is 
tated that this line is designed as an experiment, and 
hat if it succeed, it will be extended to New York. 


Fire in Cambridgeport.—Between half past 11 
nd 12 o’clock, on Friday night, the hay loft of the 
arn connected with the Poor-House, in Cambridge- 
ort, was set on fire. The flames soon spread by’ 
aeans of other out-houses, to that part of the butding 
which was of wood, and in the course of an hour the 
whole building, a very large one, was destroyed. 
Che inmates about seventy-four in number were got 
vut in safety, and removed to the Town-house, ex- 
‘epting an Englishman, named Smith, about 80 years 
ld, who was in that part of the building nearest the 
,arn, and perished in the flames. 


Emigrants to Canada.—The number of emigrants 
who have arrived at Quebec the present season, to 
he 18th July is 18,188, being an excess over the ar- 
jvals to the same period last year of 10,318. 


A letter of the Ist. June says :—‘ The emigration 
{the tarmers of the north to the United States seems 
sately to be renewed to a great extent. All the 
American ships which leave this port are filled with 
‘amilies from Switzerland, Baden, and Alsace. This 
morning, the three masted vessel Francis Depau, 
sailed for New York with upwards of 200 passengers, 
going to establish themselves in North America.’ 


Canal Tolls.—The tolls collected on the New 
York State Canals for the two first weeks in July, 
amounted to the sum of $35,402 22. The total re- 
ceipts for toll, from the opening of navigation to the 
14th ef July, exceed $600,000, 

From the Ist to the 14th of July, the receipts for 
tolls on the Erie Canal are greater this year than last 
by the suin of $12,539. Albany Argus. 


The Rev. Edward T. Taylor, of Boston, visited 
Springfield during the session of the N. E. Confer- 
ance. He preached several lectures while there, at 
which about $210 were collected for the Mariner’s 
School in Boston, to which a wealthy gentleman of 
Springfield added $50, making $260. 


Smithsonian Legacy.—It is stated that Hon. Rich- 
id Rush has been selected by the Federal Execu- 
ive to attend the bequest of Mr Smithson of England, 
or the purpose of establishing at the City of Wash- 
_ngton an institution for the‘diffusion of aoe age 2 
among men, and that with this object in view, he 
will shortly proceed to England. 


Schenectady Railroad.—This road 77 miles in 
length, has been completed in 21 months, under the 
uperintendence of Mr Wm, C. Young as Chief En- 
sineer, and at a cost of $20,000 per mile, including 
wvery thing. The original estimate one million 
da half, and the Journal states that this estimate 


cars, two extensive de requisite ma- 
chine and werkshops. Bie ef oft ee .F08 

After breakfasting in Schenectady, we train start- 
ed at about six o'clock for Utica and reached that 
place in 4 hours 2t minutes. Taking an early din- 
ner, the party set out on their return at 1 o'clock, 
and in 4 hours 9 minutes were again in Schenectady. 

Deducting the time consumed each way for stop- 
pages, the train ran the distance of nearly 160 miles 
in 7 hours 6 min.—V.. Y. Amer. 


Whaling business of Salem.—The whaling busi- 
ness of this port has gradually¢increased since it was 
introduced, till it has attained a magnitude of which 
all our citizens are not aware. We have now fifteen 
vessels, with an aggregate of more than 3500 tons, and 
involving acapital of 350,000 dollars. Hitherto the 
business has answered the expectations of all those 
who are engaged in it, and the success has been such 
as to induce further investments, which are said to 
be in contemplation. All our whalers are now ab- 
sent, two of the largest, the Samuel Wright and James 
Maury being expected home in the autumn. Two 
of them are the individual property of Mr Phillips, 
who we understand will soon add two more. The 
remainder are owned by companies. 


Kentucky Hemp.—A farmer in Fayette county 
received a few weeks ago 5948 dollars for his last 
year’s crop of hemp. 


Sunday Travelling.—At a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Providence Steamboat Company, it was 
resolved unanimously to discontiue the Sunday 
trips. We are also informed that the cars on the 
Providence and Boston rail road will not run on that 
day, except to carry the mail and passengers who 
leave here in the boat of Saturday.—V. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 


The Rev. Mr Blagden has asked a dismission from 


‘the society of whicly he is pastor in Salem street, and 


has accepted the invitation of the Old South Church 
in this city to become the pastor of that church. 


Embarkation of Emigrants to Liberia.—We 
learn from the Christian Intelligencer, that on Tues- 
day, the 5th of July a company of about ninety emi- 
grants embarked at Staten Island, near New York, on 
board the ship Luna, for Bassa Cove, Liberia. The 
Executive Committee of the Colonization Society of 
New York City beld a farewell meeting with them 
on the morning of the 5th,in one of the public build- 
ings of the Island. After prayer by the Rev. Dr 
Banks,the Rev. Dr Proudfit, corresponding Secretary, 
then read the parting address, prepared for the pur- 
pose, when the emigrants were affectionately adress- 
ed extemporaneously by him. 


African Colonization.--One of the most gratify- 
ing facts that we have met with for some time con- 
nected with the great cause of African Colonization, 
is that stated in the advertisement of the Young 
Men’s Maryland Colonization Society, of five thou- 
sand dollars having been raised in the short space of 
two months in the single town of Pittsburg in aid of 
the Pennsylvania Society. This is indeed a most 
emphatic colonization. What then have we not a 
right to expect from Baltimore ?— Balt. American. 


Transportation of Indians. Montgomery, Al., 
July 16.—About three thousand Indians left our 
wharves on Thursday last, on board the steamboats 
Lewis, Cass and Meridian, for their destined home 
across the Mississippi, under charge of Lieut. Barry, 
of the U. S. Army. 

From the inauspicious season of the year, and the 
crowded state of the boats, it is but reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Indians will, on their route, suffer much 
from disease. We look forward to such a result, but 
hope for a different one. 

Previous to the departure of the Indians from this 
place, many serious disturbances occurred. Upon 
the requisition of the Governor of Georgia, prepara- 
tions were making to so chain and fetter some 12 or 
15 of these deluded wretches that there could be no 
escape, when one, by a sudden and energetic effort, 
succeeded in getting from the grasp of those in whose 
possession he was—raised a hammer, and inflicted a 
very severe blow upon the head of one of the guards 
—gave the war hoop and then took to flight—he was 
immediately shot dead by a Mobile volunteer, and 


| another bayoneted and died in a few hours, 


On the same evening three succeeded in escaping 
from the guard—one was on Thursday brought into 
town under arrest—and while proceeding through the 
street in a wagon, took a large knife and cut his throat, 
and instantly expired. Such is the desperation of 
these beings rather than be given to the civil author- 
ities of Georgia. —.4dvertizer. 


They are chained in gangs, this severe step being 
deemed necessary. to prevent any sudden and violent 
attempts, on their part, to regain their liberty, and 
thus again to renew their acts of blood and murder. 


Indians in chains! It may readily be conceived 
what sort of neighbors they will become, after being 
removed under such compulsion and such indignities. 


“Vew Orleans, July 16.—The report in circulation, 
relative to Gen. Gaines having crossed the Sabine, is 
correct. As well as can be judged from the reports 
received it seems he had been engaged for several 
days in forwarding provisions and military stores, 
previous to passing the river, after which he marched 
directly on Nacogdoches, having previously called 
out the troops in garrison in Forts Townson aud Gib-- 
son, with directions to join him in as short a time as 
possible.-—Com: Bulletin. 


By a gentleman who arrived last evening, in the 
steamer Lamplighter, who is direct from Galveston 
Island, we learn that the Texan army, under Gen. 
Rusk, were encamped at Coxe’s point, 2500 strong, 
and the Mexicans, to the number of 10,000, were 
making rapid strides toward them, being within a 
day’s march when our informant left.—Lou. Adv. 
July 15. 


Volunteers.—Gov. Morehead in compliance with 
a requisition of Gen. Gaines, has made a call upon 
the citizens of Kentucky, for ten companies of mount- 
ed volunteers, to rendezvous at Frankfort as early 
as possible, and from thence to march to the en- 
campment of Gen: Gaines on the Sabine river. It 
is undersrood that Gen. Gaines considers our affairs 
on the frontier as highly critical, and the necessity of 
reinforcements to maintain our rights, and cause our 
national honor to be respected, as extremely urgent. 


Louisiana Volunteers.—The following is an ex- 
tract from the General Orders, issued by authority of 
the Governor-of. Louisiana, in compliance with the 
requisition of Gen. Gaines. 

As no companies of mounted gun-men now exist in 
this State, it is only by the voluntary formation of 
such companies, that this requisition can be complied 
with. 

The citizens of the State subject to militia duty, are 
therefore invited to enrol themselves in voluntary 
companies of that description, and to organize them- 
selves in corformity with the law. 


- Mexico.—Extract from a letter of the Secretary of 
War to Gen. iFlisola. 


Before a Council of War, your Excellency will be 
called upon to answer for not having maintained the 
positions the Supreme Government ordered you to 
preserve to the last, and from this time forward, the 
serious charge will rest on you, of having disobeyed 
the rule laid down in Art. 2. Title 3; of the Army 
Regulations, according to which the command of the 
army devolved on your Excellency, and you had no 
right whatever to consider it still continued in the 
general in. chief after he was made prisoner, much 
less that he could act as President of the Republic: 
for being unable to exercise the duties of that office, 
he could no longer be considered in possession of it, 
and besides whoever might be at the head of the ex- 
ecutive power, no order coming from him should be 
obeyed, without being countersigned by the appro- 
priate minister of the Cabinet. It is astonishing that 
your excellency sliould have come to conclusions 
which common sense rejects, and which, at least, 
show an utter ignorance of what military duty re- 
quires; and above all, of the circumstances under 
which the executive power of a republic is exerci- 
d, and particularly ours. 

"Phe last order of his Excellency the President ad 
interim, is, that if you have not already done it, you 
ive up the commani! of the army to his Excellency, 
en. D. Jose Urrea, that you repair to this Capital 
as you are hereby ordered, to answer before the laws 
for your conduct. 

God and liberty! Mexico, June 25, 1886. 

TorNEL. 





FOREIGN. 
Londan papers have been received to June 25th. 
England.—The Irish Muncipal Bill has been re- 
turned to the House of Lords, and was to be consid- 
ered on Monday, June 27. The {subject produces 
much excitement. 





will cover every expense, includin $330,000 paid 
for real estate, and the cost of § Tocomotives, 100 











Lord Melbourne has been acquitted of the charge 
in the criminal prosecution against him. 
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committee to inquire and report whether it be not 


and the mode of election. 


Spain.—The most perfect inactivity continues in 
the camp of the British auxiliary forces. 


France.—The Chamber of Deputies have passed 
an important vote, suppressing all the gambling 
houses of the capital from January, 1830. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
i removed to the Office of the Christian Register, in 
ye chamber over No. 151 Washington St. directly 
pposite the Old South Church. 

The Depository is now open to-all, who may be in 
vant of Unitarian Books and Tracts {or distribution ; 


iey will be supplied gratis, on application as above: 
sesides the monthly tracts ‘issued by the Unitarian 
(ssociation, the Depository is supplied with various 
ther treatises in defence of Liberal Christianity ; 
nd friends at a distance who write for them will be 
romptly supplied. 








MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Thursday evening, the 28th ult: 
y the Rev. Mr Greenwood, Wm. Parker, Esq. for- 
erly of New Jersey, to. Lucy Cushing, daughter of 
ie late Benjamin Whitwell, Esq. of this city. 

By Rev. Mr Dean, Mr Charles L. Robbins of 
oston, to Miss Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr John. 
', Golding, formerly of England. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr Thurston, Mr George F. 
loyt, of this city, to Miss Mary Ann Severance. 

In Dorchester, Mr Edward [. Sheldon, of New 


lapp, Esq. 

In East Cambridge, Mr Edmund Boynton, of Bos- 
m, to Miss Martha E, Parker, daughter of Levi 
arker Esq. 

In Wiscasset, 24th inst. John Paine, Esq. of Thom- 
‘ton, to Mrs Ann Bright,.of Boston, 

The above couple are now niore than: seventy. 
ears of age. Upwards of fifty years ago they were 
etrothed, but by some fortuitous circumstances, 
1eir union was prevented, 
ave each been married twice, and never have seen. 
ach other till the day previous to their wedding. 








DEATHS. 











In this city, Mr Thomas Blasland 63. ; 
In Dorchester, Mrs Sarah wife of Mr Abraham H,. 
ird, of this city, and daughter of Mr Jabez Allen, 24. 
In Lexington, July 2d, Mr Nathan Heywood, 19, 





or Me. 

In Malden, Capt. Ebenezer Nichols, 73. 

In Newburyport, Mrs Mary, wife of Hon. Stephen 
V. Marston, 51. 
“in Charlestown, Mrs Mary, wife of Mr Richard 
‘rothingham, 51. 

In Waltham, 37th ult. Mr Albert Soule, formerly 
f Oxford, Me. 2}. 

In Salem, Catharine Peele, daughter of Hon. 
tephen C. Phillips, year. 

In Reading, Sally,wife of Dr David A, Grosvenor, 


ier minister of Harvard, 56. 


‘imothy Merrill, Esq., Secretary of State, 55. 
In Dorchester, Miss Caroline C. Webber, 24. 
In Canandaigua, 13th ult. Jasper Parish, Esq 69. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS—PERIODI- 
CALS—MANUALS &c. 


re H. GREENE, 124 Washington corner 
of Water Street, has just received another large 
ipply of excellent Sunday School and Juvenile Li- 
rary Books, both old and new. As many of these 
ooks may not yet have found aplace in but few Li- 
raries of this character, a list is given below for the 
enefit of those who cannot often come to the city. 
irders by mai! or otherwise, will meet with prompt 
ttention. 








‘UNDAY 


No. 6. 

‘he Hamlets 
Wappy Family 

wiss Family Robinson 

oy’s week day Book 

Aartineaus Prize Essays 

lelon’s Pilgrimage 

cripture Stories 

Do Natural History 

*arley’s short stories for long nights 

Jialogue Stories 

sible Illustrations 

uvenile Repository 

fours for Heaven 

Aarcus Aurelius 

Young Florist . 

*arley’s Every Day Book 

ketches of Natural History 

Village Boys 

tich and Poor Boys 

vey to Knowledge 

tory of Lafayette 

‘reenwood’s Lives of the Apostles 

Selzoni in Egypt 

‘cenes of Wealth 

‘arley’s Picture Book 

‘hina and the English 

“arm House ; 

Serquin’s Children’s Friend 4 vols 
Austin Hall 
Woodland Cottage ¢ 
Annette Warrington 
Willson Avery : 
Clara Newgent 
Carpenter and his Children 
Flowers of Fable 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHILDREN’S FRIEND. The above will 
be issued on the 15th July. It will be contjhued 
monthly, containing 54 pages, large 18mo, small 
type, at $1, 50. per year, payable on the reteipt of 
the second number. The matter will be furnished 
by practical teachers in Boston and elsewhere and a 
large part will be made interesting to children as well 
asteachers. Persons disposed to patronize this work 
will please tosend their names as above immediately. 


The following Manuals are now ir constant use 
in all Sunday Schools, and are published.and for sale 
as above— 

Allen’s Questions, part 1—on the Gospels. 

Do Do pt. 2— 0- 

Do Do pt. 3—on Acts é 
Worcester Catechism—Carpenter,s—and Channings. 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, lately introduced. 
Boston Sunday School Hymn-Book : 

Forms of Devotion, for opening and closing school 
BROOKS PRAYERS. Published as above, A 
Family Prayer Book and private Manual ;’ to which 
are added, Forms for Religious Societies and Sehools. 
With a collection of Hymns. By Charles Brooks, . 
Minister of the third Church in Hingham, Mass 
jy 30 








SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA. 

HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 

by the subscriber; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from. the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individials 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, 
the subscriber, who is furnished with the means o!' 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excelléner. 


% that it is composed of materials entirely of. 
one getshle origin, and that it contains nothing of ® 


nature, which, if taken according to the 
can be deleterious to the constitution. 

N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No.1 Us 
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Mr O’Connell has moved that it be referred to a 


necessary for the public weal to reform the House’ 
of Lords, by extending the principle of representation: 
in the peerage, and altering the quality of electors 


nd the Directors would inform such persons: that — 


‘ork, to Miss Adeline Maria, daughter of Nath’l- 


Sinee that time they” 


aly son of Mr William Heywood, fermerly of Ban- 


nd daughter of the Rev. Ebenezer Grosvenor, for-° 


In Montpelier, Vt. 27th ult. after a Tong illness, 
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POETRY. | 
— rv 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEDICATION HYMN. 
This house of prayer we dedicate 
To thee, O God, alone. 


Here may assembled numbers wait 
For blessings from thy throne. 





Though Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, 
Nor aught thy presence bound, 

In earthly courts thou deign’st to reign, 
Where worshippers are found. 


Wilt thou, O God, thy spirit shed 
On those who worship here, 

When guided onward by Thee led 
Thou sav’st from doubt and fear. 


Bless those who in this temple meet, 
Though varied be their lot ; 

Should some forget thy mercy seat, 
None are by thee forgot. 


Our motives are all known to thee, 
Our unveiled hearts we bring, 
And though unworthy, seek to be 

O’ershadowed by thy wing. 


Thou wouldst not, Father, that the soul 
In devious paths should stray, 

But under thy divine control, 
Might find that better way. 


Grant us, O Lord, that blessed peace, 
Which to the just is given, 

Let every wayward passion cease, 
And guide our souls to Heaven. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PHILIP VON ARTEVELDE. 

Mr Editor,—From seeing a notice of this 
work in the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view, I have been led to take it up for the first 
time, and I have been so much struck with the 
force of some passages that I have been at the 
pains to transcribe them for the benefit of your 
readers. It is indeed ina few powerful sen- 
tences that the chief attraction of the work con- 
sists. Its merits as a drama are certainly not 
great. It is justly characterized as the produc- 
tion of a mind of unquestionable ability and 
sedulous cultivation—miore capable however of 
correct thinking, and the forcible expression of 
its results, than of giving to us those animated 
representations of the passionate parts of our 
nature which form the peculiar theme of the di- 
dactic poet. Throughout the piece, the author 
continues to interest usin the reflections, rather 
than to implicate us in the emotions, which the | 
course of events gives occasion to. Some of} 
these reflections are of great value. A whole- 
some moral truth is expressed with great vigor } 
in the fullowing sentence. 

Look on life, 


So clumsily committed, by such sots, 

So lost to thought, so scant of circumspection, 
As shall constrain you to pronounce that guilt 
Bedarkens and contounds the mind of man. 
Human intelligence on murders bent 

Becomes a midnight rambler; human will 
Of Ged abandoned, in its web of snares 
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And fruitlul in expression inwardly, 

And fresh and free and cordial is the flow 

Of my ideal and unheard discourse, 

Calling him in my heart endearing names 
Familiarly fearless. But alas! 

No sooner is he present, than my thoughts 
Are breathless and bewitched and stunted so 
In force and freedom, that I ask myself 
Whether I think at all, or feel, or live 
So senseless am I! -- 
She was a creature framed by love divine 

For mortal love to muse a lile away 

In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amid the world’s contentions, if they touched 
No vital chord nor troubled what she loved, 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 

And like a hermit stooping to the well ; 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 

With a more heavenly tenderness of hue ! 


The grave— 

Whence could I call her radiant beauty back, 
It would not come more savoring of Heaven 
Than it went hence—the tomb received her 

charms ‘ 
In their perfection, nor with trace of time 
Nor stain of sin upon them: only death 
Had turned them pale. : 
She was so fair that in the angelic choir 
She will not need put on another shape 
Than that she bore on earth. 


I enclose one more extract, and these are 
nearly all the very striking passages in the book. 
As I have said above it is in such passages that 
its chief attraction consists. The reader who 
should be led by them to undertake the perusal 
of the whole work, would be much disappointed. 
He would besides, be shocked by occasional in- 
stances of coarseness of expression, which it 
is surprising that such a writer should have al- 
lowed himself to adopt, however much in keep- 
ing it may be with the character of times in which 
his personages flourished. 

The truth of the following reflections must 
strike every one. 


He was one 
Of many thousand such, that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course: a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 


Add a smaller talley, of the singular few, 
Who gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
To be the chief of honorable men 

Is honor; and if dangerous, yet faith 

Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,— what is that 

But to be mind to an unwholesome body— 

To give away a noble human soul 





| 


And you shall see the crimes of blackest dye 
| 


Strangles its own intent. 


} 


t 
The reasoning and reflections contained in | 
the two extracts below are worthy of deep med- 
jtation. It.is rare to meet with such in a poet- 
ical garb. 
This circulating principle of life— 
Is not unauthorized, nor increate, 
Though indestructible. Life never dies; 
Matter dies off it, and it lives elsewhere. 
Or else how circumstanced and shaped ; it goes; 
At every instant we may say "tis gone, 
But it hath never ceased ; the type is changed, 
Is ever in transition, for life’s law 
To its eternal essence doth prescribe 
Eternal mutability ; and thus 
To say, I live—says, | partake of that 
Which never dies: But how far I may hold 
An interest indivisible from life 
Through change (and whether it be mortal 
change, 
Change of senesence, or of gradual growth, 
Or other whatsoever, ‘tis alike) 
Is question not of argument but fact. 
* ” 7 7 


Ellen. Touching this sight 
That you have seen— 
Artev. Touching this eye creation ; 
What is it to surprise us? Here we are 

Engendered out of nothing cognizable, 

If this be not a wonder nothing is ; 

if this be wonderful, then all is so. 

Man’s grosser attributes can generate 
What is not, and has never been at all: 
What should torbid his fancy to restore 

A being passed away? The wonder lies 
In the mind merely of the wondering man. 
Treading the steps common life with eyes 
Of curious inquisition, some will stare 

At each discovery of nature’s ways, 

As it were new to find that God contrives. 
The contrary were marvellous to me, 
And till I find it I shall marvel not. 

Or all is wonderful or nothing is. 


The fo!lowing sentences contain just thoughts 
very happily expressed. 


He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
‘Etetnity mourns that. Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow ’s held intrusive and turned out, 
Theré wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
The heart of man, walk it which way it wi'l, 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or rough, 
Down the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or ’mid the the elang of wumpets and the march 
Of clattering ordoance, sti!l must have its halt, 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 
Its inn of rest; and craving still must seek 
The food of its affections—sti!l must slake 
Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure, 
And pleasant to behold. 
It was not meant 

By him who on the back the burthen bound, 
That cares though public, critical, and grave, 
Should so encase ers and encrust, as shuts 
The gate on what is beautiful below, 
And clogs those entries to the soul of man 
Which lead the way to what he hath of heaven: 
This was not meant.— 

Life—tlife, my tri 
May hold a not unornamented oe 
Wherever it shall flow; be the bed rocky 
Vet there are flowers, and none of brighter hue 
That to the rock are native. 7 ° 


There is much force in this passage, 


Weak, trembling, sick at heart, and wearied so 
With perturbation, and with pain so racked, 
That | have lost my patience, and for hours 
Have prayed for God’s deliverance through death; 
Vet rather would !, yea, far rather, live 
A dateless life of anguish such as this; 
Rather live out my reason thus, and twist 
For restless years upon a bed-rid couch, 
With the sole sense of dotage and distress, 
Than change with thee and take upon my soul 
Thy forteiture and lodge within my breast 

_ ‘That worm of memory which today shall breed 
And which upon thy death-bed shall not die ; 
But being of the soul, shall be immortal ! 


“The following extracts will give an idea of 
the: writer’s skill on subjects of a less grave 
character, Some of the phenomena of deep e- 
Motion are happily described in the first. 
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In sad metempsichosis to the brutes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





JOHN RANDOLPII’S WILL. 


The following testimony before ‘the General 
Court’ in Virginia, relating to Mr Randolph’s will of 
1819, contains some interesting facts relating to his 
lite and character. 


Dr Biockenbrongh stated that the will of 
18]9 is in the hand-writing of John Randolph, 
deceased, who wrote it at witness’s table, in the 
Bank of Virginia, in a very short time, and de- 
livered it to witness—then said he had some- 
thing to add, and took it back. After making 
the addition, Mr R. again gave it to him. It 
was put into witness’s drawer, and there re- 








mained, never read by the witness at any time, | 


until he found it and sent it to the Clerk of this 
Court in July last. Witness had been under 
the impression that he had delivered it back to 
Mr R., and it was by accident he discovered it 
to be still in his possession, 
whether Mr R. himself, or witness, put it in the 
drawer. ‘Testator informed witness it was his 
will; but the circumstance made little impres- 
sion on the witness. Mr R. asked witness to 
have the will back, several years after the 
writing. Witness said very well,and Mr Ran- 
dolph shortly afterwards left town, the matter 
not having been again mentioned. Witness 
being questioned as to the state of Mr R’s mind 
at the time of writing the will, said he could not 





exactly say. He had been a good deal excited 
about that period by the failure of the firm of 
Tompkins & Murray, by whom he (Mr R.) lost 
a considerable sum of money. Did not recol- 
lect that Mr R. was at all excited that spring, 
until witness informed him of the failure. He 
at first received the information calmly; but 
next day exhibited much vexation, and abused 
the Banks for giving credit to individuals who 
did not deserve it. 

Being questioned by the Court, witness could 
not say whether Tompkins and Murray failed 
before or after the writing of the will; but it 
was in the same year. Witness remarked no 
other excitement than that which arose from 
the failure of T. & M. on that occasion. Ques- 
tioned as to Mr R’s religious impressions at 
that period—said he was enthusiastic on that 
subject, but be spoke and wrote on other sub- 
jects like a man of sense, and witness did not 
think his religious enthusiasm went to the 
length of derangement—at any rate, there are 
many who went fully as far on that subject who 
were not considered insane. Witness thought 
Mr R. under this strong -religious bias from 
1818 to 1822. Thinks he did not nse profane 
language during that period; that he was really 
pious, and that his conduct was unusually mild 
and forbearing. Witness was further examined 
as to various incidents of Mr R’s life, and cer- 
tain extravagances of conduct during his visits 
to Richmond, in the years 1819 and 1826, and 
the intermediate years. Questioned whether 
he thought Mr R, deranged in 1826; witness 
said he differed from other persons, who thought 
Mr R’s extravagances arose from insanity, 
Witness never saw him, when, if money were 
concerned, he was not perfectly collected. If 
he had a bargain to make, he could be as cool 
asany man. In 1826, Mr R. behaved wildly, 
and dressed in a strange manner; but he occa- 
sionally conversed as rationally as ever, which 
induced witness to attribute his conduct to ec- 
centricity. Questioned whether he recollected 
any extravagant conduct on the part of MrR 
at the tine of Com. Decatur’s death; said he 
did not, although he had heard of it. Recol- 
lects that Mr R. detailed to witness the cere- 
monies at Decatur’s funeral, and that he men- 
tioned, among other incidents, the tears trickling 
down the iron cheeks of Com. Rodgers; but 
Se coedme rn evegees or excitement in Mr 
tears during the my i “— viele 
correspondence Seekees oe pape 
Gouverneur Morris satined “ ee. one 

é ’ *d in the deposition of 
B. W. Leigh at the former trial, and whether 
that correspondence was in the Bank of Virginia 
—said he did not know. It was formerly de- 
posited there in the hands of Mr Dandridge, by 
a lady who received it from Mrs Morris, and 





who sent it there to get rid of it, 





Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom | 


Did not remember | 


[From the Liberia Herald.} ath 
AGRICULTURE. ‘ 
It is with pleasure we have it in our power 
to announce the advance of an agricultural 
spirit throughout the colony. To this most in- 
teresting subject, which has hitherto been 
shamefully neglected, the people generally seem 
to be looking with intense interest, as that in 
which their future well-being is involved. 
Men, whose funds would enable them to go 
largely into trade, are refusing to employ a 
single cent in commercial speculations, with a 
determination to give to farming all the advan- 
tages of their capital, and undivided attention. 
A fatal trading mania has possessed the whole 
of us. Judging from our conduct, a stranger 
would have concluded that we came from a land 
of pedlars, in which farmers are regarded as 
shepherds were by the ancient Egyptians, with 
supreine contempt. But we bless heaven the 
evil is working its own cure. Numbers of tra- 
ders are done up, and in many instances, it is 
as it is sometimes said in New England, ‘ root 
pig or lose your tater” We think we are far 
| from visionary, but we will venture the predic- 
tion, that if the progression of the spirit of agri- 
culture for five years to come be in proportion 
to what it has been for one year past, we shall 
witness in that time considerable exportations 
of tropical productions, raised in the colony. 
We have often declared, and we reiterate the 
assertion, that no reasonable man can desire 
greater facilities for an honorable ‘living, than 
are to be found in this country. The principal 
articles that are in foreign demand, if not indi- | 
genous to the country, are found springing up | 
spontaneously, through our mountains, plains 
and valleys. Millions of coffee trees of differ- 
ent sizes and ages, may be gathered from the 
woods between this and Junk; and we know 
by experiment, that when properly managed, 
they will bear in three years from the time of 
transplantation, so that a man that will com- | 
mence with spirit, and set out fifteen or twenty | 
thousand plants, may calculate, with a good de- | 
gree of certainty, on a large quantity of coffee | 
in three years from the time he commences | 
operation. He would thus be enabled to supply 
not only himself, but to have an article always | 
}in demand, which he could at all times exchange | 
| for any other articles which he might want. It | 
|is absolutely a disgrace to us, to have to in- | 
| quire of foreigners when they arrive, ¢ Have you | 
lany coffee ?’ or *Can you spare me a little 
isugar?’ It must give them a most unfavorable 
opinion of our good sense or industry, when 
‘they learn that the trees and shrubs that pro- 
| duce these articles, are scattered with a liberal 
| profusion through our woods, almost within our 
very doors, 





} 
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GOING TO THE WEST. 
Reader, did you ever ‘go to the West?’ If 
} you never did, and have such a desire to do so } 
‘that you are discontented with your ptesent | 
‘condition, we advise you to journey there 
; without delay. Our word for it, you will come | 
i back as quiet as a lamb, and perfectly willing | 
_to remain where you are, fully believing that | 
‘all is not ‘gold that glitters.’ Many of our | 

friends go into that region * to look out a place’ | 
to locate themselves, and after travelling a} 
| month or two retarn, when a dialogue something 

like the following, is not unfrequent, between 

,one of them and his neighbors :—* Well, how } 
|did you like the West?’ *Oh—very well.’ | 
‘ Did you find a place to suit you?’ *¢ Yes,a! 
good many.’ * Well, do you intend to go out | 
|there ?? * Yes, I think I shall; but uot at pres- | 
ent.’ His tune about going to the West is 

‘changed from a major to a minor key. 


| 


| Jackson yellow boys do not grow on every | 
bush there, more than here. Trey must be ob- | 
| tained, if obtained at all, by using the same | 
| means which we must on the rocks and hills of | 
New England to get them—the exercise of | 
perseverance and the practice of economy. | 
The glowing descriptions that we read of the | 
(ease with which wealth is amassed at the West | 
| give only one side of the picture. The hard- | 
| sips and deprivations which must be undergone, | 
‘in order to accumulate a fortune, are passed | 
over in‘silence. If the same deprivations and | 


| rigid economy necessary to be observed there, ! 
jin order to become wealthy, were practised 
here, we should not hear so many complaining 
|of poverty as we do. Fashion and pride make 
| so many demands upon our purses, that we find 
‘it difficult to keep them supplied. Mortily 
| pride, and show a little disregard to the require- 
| ments of fashion, and there will be no need of 
|} going to the West so much to obtain a good 


| livelihood.— Hampshire Gazette. 





AFFECTING SCENE. 

A day or two after our arrival at Bombay, I 
| was strolling, about sunset, on the beach of Co- 
| laba—a small island separated from Bombay, 
only when the tide rises, by a narrow creek, the 
passage being perfectly dry at low water—when 
my attention was arrested by a peculiar object. 
A man approached me inthe costume of the 
lowest orders, having only a cloth wrapped round 
his loins. [ could not help being forcibly at- 
tracted by his appearance. His skin was per- 
fectly white, as white as chalk; and when he 
came near me I perceived that it seemed glaz- 
ed, as if it had been seared with a hot iron. 
His hair, for he wore no turban, was precisely 
the color of his skin, and hung in long strips 
upon h's lean and withered shoulders. His eyes, 
excepting only the pupils, were ofa dull, murky 
red, and he directed them perpetually towards 
the ground as ifthe light was painful to him, 
which, upon inquiry, I discovered to be the case. 
His gait was slow and tottering, and his limbs 
were shrunk to a state of attenvation quite 
ghastly. His ribs were so prominent that they 
might be counted at the distance of several 
yards, and the whole anatomical developement 
was so singularly conspicuons, that he seemed 
to stand before me a living skeleton. He did 
not at first venture to approach within several 
yards of me. I advanced, but he gently retreat. 
ed, beseeching me to give a miserable mana 
few pieces to save him from death, as he was an 
object of universal scorn, and an outcast from 
his tribe. His supplication was piteously im- 
ploring. He bid me not come near him, as he 
was a polluted creature, against whom the hand 
of every one was raised, and for whom there was 
no pity. By speaking kindly to him, ina short 
time obtained his confidence, when he stood 
still and allowed me to stand close beside him. 
T asked him the reason of his extraordinary ap- 
pearance. He told me that he had been for 
years a martyr to the leprosy, which, though at 
length cured, had left upon him the brand ot ir- 
remediable pollution. The very hue of his skin 
had changed from a brown to a cadaverons and 
sickly white, and no one could mistake that he 








oy been a leper. In India, lepers are held to 
be accursed of the Deity: they are in conse- 
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quence universally shunned, and many yearly 
die in an abject state of destitution truly deplo- 
rable, from the universal abandonment to which 
their dreadful visitation exposes them. Though 
this poor man was of the lowest cast, none of 
the members of his tribe would hold intercourse 
with him, and he was cast forth a wanderer, 
where he could find none but such as were la- 
boring under a similar infliction, who felt any 
sympathy in his wretchedness. Nothing can 
be more melancholy than the thought of a hu- 
man creature so situated, Not only an outcast 
from general society but shunned even by the 
most degraded of his tribe; he has no home 
but such as he makes for himself, apart from 
the haunts of men, who frequently drive him in- 
to the jungles where he becomes a prey of wild 
beasts ; or when he refuses to withdraw himself 
beyond the remotest neighborhood of human 
habitation, in violation of every law both human 
and divine, the members of his own family will 
frequently put the wretched creature to a cruel 
death. So attached are the Hindoos to life 
generally, which they consider upon any terms, 
the greatest boon of heaven, that they seldom 
relinquish it by a voluntary death, except when 
the fanaticism, which with them is a positive 
frenzy, urges them to some deed of self-immo- 
lation in order to obtain the immediate posses- 
sion of an-immortality of bliss. But although 
these acts of frantic devotion are not uncommon, 
yet the circumstances of Hindoos, putting them- 
selves to death merely to get rid of the burthen 
of a sorrowful existence, is comparatively rare. 
The leper will bear about with him the ctirse of 
his leprosy with all its attendant miseries, and 
pour forth his complaints to the unconscious 
winds ; yet even in the midst of privations and 
bodily sufferings, which it is appalling to con- 
template, he will endure his load of misery, and 
cling to life with a pertinacity scarcely to be 
conceived.—The Oriental Annual. 


Hyceimn Pitrs.—During the last three 
weeks, the writer has been in attendance on a 
gentlemen of excellent character and habits. 
whose disease has just terminated fatally ; and 
there is the best reason for believing that the 
unsuccessful issue of the case was owing to the 
injadicious use of Hygeian Pills, Nor is this 
an uncommon instance of fatal mischief produ- 
ced by this drastic cathartic. Similar cases are 
constantly occurring, both in England and our 
own country. But the testimony of the wisest 
and best physicians does not weigh a feather in 
the estimation of a large proportion of the com- 
munity when confronted with tve assertion of 
the vender, that the pil!s are good to cure all 
manner of diseases. 
great excitement and alarm in our large cities 
on the subject of Hydrophobia; yet there are, 
undoubtedly, more deaths annually occasioned 
by Hygeian pills, than occur sn twenty years 
from the bite of mad dougs.—A, W. Ives, M. D. 





TO YOUNG MEN. 

There is no moral object so beautiful to me 
as a conscientious young man! IT watch him as J 
do a star in the heavens ; clouds may be before 
him, bat we know that his light is behind them, 


perity may outshine him, but we know that, 
thouzh unseen he illuminates his own true 
sphere. He resists temptation not without a 
struggle ; he hears the sarcasms of the profli- 


gate and it stings him, for that is the trial of 


virtue, and he heals the wound with his own 
pure touch, 
fashion, if it lead to sin; the atheist who says 
not only with his heart but with his lips, ¢ there 
is no God,’ controls him not, for he sees the 


hand of a creating God and reverences it, of a | 


preserving God and rejoices in it. Woman is 
sheltered by fond arms and guided by loving 
counsel, old age is protected by experience, and 
manhood by its strength; but the young man 
stands amongst the temptations of the world 
like a self balanced tower. Happy he who 
seeks and gains the prop and shelter of Chris- 
anity. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy 
standard and nerve thyself for goodness. If 


God has given intellectual power, awaken it in; 


that cause; never let it be said of thee, he help- 
ed to raise the tide of sin by pouring his influ- 
ence into its channels. If thou art feeble in 
mental strength, throw not that drop into a pol- 
luted channel. Awake! arise, young man! as- 


. sume the beautiful garments of virtue ! it is ea- 


sy, fearfully easy to sin, it is difficult to be pure 
and holy. Put on thy strength then, let thy 
chivalry be aroused against error, let truth be 
thy ledy love—defend her.—Southern Rose. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A travelling correspondent of the Louisville 
Journal, has the following paragraph in relation 
to the ‘ Father of Floods.’ 

It is surely no misnomer, that this broad 
stream has been styled the ‘terrible Mississippi,’ 
for where may we look for another, comprising 
so many constituents of the sublime and fear- 
ful? Pouring along in its deep channel, the 
heaped-up waters of those vast streams, which 
drain the broadest valley on the globe—-sweep- 
ing onward in one boiling mass, furious, turbid 
and always dangerous —tearing away from time 
to time, its deep banks, with their giant collon- 
ades of living verdure, and with the stern des- 
potisin of a conqueror, flinging them aside again, 
by no principle but its lawless will—all this 
calls up an emotion of the sublime, to which few 
parallels are to be found. And then, when we 
think of its far, lonely course—rolling on in 
dread, solitary grandeur, throngh those boundless 
forests of a century’s growth—pouring the ice 
and snows of arctic lands through every variety 
of cline, till at last it heaves free its mighty 
bosom beneath the line—-we are compeiled to 
yield ourscives, in uncontrolled admiration of 
its gloomy magnificence. And its dark, myste- 
rious history, too—those fearful scenes of which 
it has alone been witness.—-Ages on ages have 
passed away, and tide after tide has swept the 
fair fields of the world, and here amid these ter. 
rible solitudes, in its own stern majesty, have 
rolled these deep waters to the ocean, 





[From the Worcester Palladium.] 
REMARKABLE LONGEVITY. 

Cases of longevity are often presented to the 
public through the pages of different Journals, 
for one purpose or another, often to show thata 
particular mode of living conduces to lone life. 
[send you the following record of a family, 
every circumstance of which can be substantia- 
ted by the best testimony, , 

My grandfather and grandmother were born 
about the year 1700. ‘heir ancestors came to 
this country and settled in Dorchester in this 
State, as early as 1640. They were 
ble farmers, and their descendants down to 


period above named, were farmers or mechan- 
ics. My grandfather was a small industrious 
farmer, had a family of nine children, all of 
whom survived the parents—lived to good old 
age, and were respectable members of society, 

The father of this numerous family lived a 
healthy and active man to the age of 93; and 
the mother, of less physical, but greater mental 
activity, survived her husband two years, and 
died in the 95th year of her age. At the fun- 
eral of the father, all the children were present; 
—by his death, a matrimonial connexion of be- 
tween 69 and 70 years was dissolved. The 
family consisted of 7 sons and 2 daughters, who 
lived to the following ages: 

The eldest son to 9]. The second son to 
85. The third to 75, and died of the 15th at- 
tack of Pleurisy. The fourth to the age of 84. 
The fifth to the age of 88. The sixth still liv- 
ing at the age of 81. The seventh died in the 
85th year of his age. ‘The eldest daughter 
died at the age of 87, and the youngest at the 
age of 78. The average age of the 11, 
(parents and children) 85 7-11. The sons were 
all in active Jife;—one was a professed teacher, 
one a professional man, one a mechanic and 
ultimately a wealthy farmer; the others all 
farmers. 














APPROVED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 
WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 

1. 4 Second Book for Reading and Spelling. 

Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those usu- 
ally «dry subjects” interesting to children; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book 
— the same simple and attractive character as the 

‘irst. 

2. 4 Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; 
with simple Rules and Instructions for avoiding com- 
mon Errors. 

We approve of the plan of this book ; it is just such 
an one as is needed, and we hope it will be adopted 
in every school in the country.—Boston Evening 
Gazette. 


BOSTON READING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Alterations and additions have been made in the 
present edition of this work, at the request of the 
Committee for Primary Schools in Boston; and in 
consequence it has been adopted, by direction of the 
Committee, as the common reading-book in those 
schools. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Progressive Exercises in Parsing. By Joun 
Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association 
of Instructers, in a letter to the Author, as fol- 
lows ;—“ We have attentively examined your Gram- 
mar, and we do not hesitate to say, that it appears to 
us better adapted to the younger classes in common 
schools, than any other with which we are acquaint- 























There is, very justly, | 


and will beam again. The blaze of others’ pros- | 


He heeds not the watchword of |’ 


~ an excellent work. 


ed.’’ 


THE CHILD’S BOTANY; with Copperplate 
| Engravings. 
** This book forms an easy and popular introduc- 


; 


| 
| tion to the study of Botany.” | 


PETER PARLEY’S ARITHMETIC. Peter Par- 
ley’s Methed of Teaching Arithmetic to Children. | 
This work is on a plan atonce entirely new «nd alto- | 
gether natural. It consists of a series of pleasing and | 
beautiful engravings, illustrating scenes, sports, and | 
incidents fainiliar to childhood. The engravings are | 
accompanied by tales, anecdotes, and explanations, | 
and these are followed by a series of simple questions 

| 'n arithmetic, which the child is to answer. : 





| From Rev. J. L. Blake, Author of several popular 
School Books, Boston. 

The object of Parley’s Arithmetic is to combine | 

| instruction with amusement. The attempt to dothis | 

| has. been successfully made; and the work, in my | 
opinion, is well adapted to the use of children in fam- 
ilies and in Schools. It is one of the best books on 

| the subject I have seen. 


| From James Thatcher, M. D. Author of several 
valuable works, Plymouth. 

| Harviag saamined ‘ Peter Parley’s Arithmetic,’ it 
|is with much pleasure that I express my decided 
| opinion in favor of its superior utility for the instruc- 
) tion of youug children in the rudiments of the art. 
| The author’s simple mode of teaching by amusing 


} 


| examples and appropriate cuts, is admirably calculat- 
_ed to allure the juvenile mind to a knowledge of the 
| subject. 


From Isaac Foster, Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Exeter, NV. H. 
| _ “* Tam sorry I have not had the benefit of Parley’s 
Arithmetic in years past. 1 have never seen any 
thing, having the name of Arithmetic, half so attrac 
tive. Children will have Arithmetic at the outset if 
they have the good fortuue to begin with Peter Par- 
ey’s. 

Recommendations from a very large number of 
Teachers, who have used the buok, might be added, 
} as well as numerous favorable notices trom the best 
periodicals, would the length of them permit. The 
first year of its publication, more than 15000 copies 
were sold. Copies furnished for examination by the 
Publisher. 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 


1. The First Book of History, or History on the 
Basis of Geography (comprehending the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere,) with sixty engravings, 
from original designs, and sixteen maps of the differ- 
ent sections of the U. States and the various countries 
ot the Western Hemisphere, executed in the most 
beautiful manner on steel plates. By the author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—This is truly 
The plan we think is new, and 
the execution good. It is geography and history 
combined; this union will be found to double the 
value of both.””— Vermont Chronicle. 

** This is decidedly the best historical work for 
children we have ever met with. Itis filled with 
ideas instead of dates. Let every child study this 
book three months in his own way, and he will have 
a better knowledge of the history and geography of 
his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to 
meimory page after page of the tiresome treatises in 
common use.”’—Brandon Telegraph. 

2. The Second Book of History ; (comprehending 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere,) with ma- 
ny engravings, and sixteen maps with steel plates, of 
the different countries. By the author of Parley’s 
First Book of History. 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind 
veceived with so much favor and so quickly and ex- 
tensively adopted in this country as Parley’s First 
Book of History. This is written in the same attrac- 
tive and entertaining manner, and where they are 
used, the stedy of History will become a pleasure 
rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 


Published by CHAS, J. HENDEE, (successoi to 
Carter, Hendee § Co.) and for sale by the Booksel- 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


bese Medical Lectures in Harvard University will 
begin at the Massachusetts Medical College 

Mason street, Boston, the first Wednesday in No. 
vember next, at 1-4 before nine, A. M., and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of 
the course, Lectures will be delivered in the College, 
and the Dissecting Room will be open to such Stu- 
dents as may remain, without additional fee. Such 


Students may also attend the practice of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


— and Operations in Surgery, Dr Warren. 

Cc emisiry, ; Dr Webster. 

poe Medica, Dr Bigelow 
idwifery and Medical Juri in 

Prine of Surgery and Clisiel geome 

urgery 

Theory and Practice of Physic, rsd uae 
Clinical Lectures will be delivered 

cases in the Massachusetts General Hospital, ‘ssi 


pene bebe’ ne ROOM. 

issecting Room is now building, and wi 
be finished before the Lectures begin. on 
py all the vacant land at the east of the Medical Col- 
lege. Every care is taken to make this important 
part ofa medical school as perfect as possible, so that 
it may furnish to the Student ample facilities for 
prosecuting his anatomical studies. The legul enact- 
ments of the State, so liberally and so wisely framed 
will be faithfully and thoroughly applied to the ac- 
complishment of their important objects. 
WALTER CHANNING, Dean. 


July 13, 1836. epis Noy. 2 





DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 
pire are admitted at the commencement 
of the academical year, passing an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar and the first ten chapters of 
Deuteronomy. Entering at other times, they are re- 
ceived to an advanced standing. ‘If unknown to the 
Faculty, they are to produce satisfactory testimonials 
as to their character; and, if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they must have read Virgis, Cicero’s Select Orations, 
Sallust, Jacob’s Greek Reader, the extracts from the 
Historians and Orators in the first volume of Collec- 
anea Graeca Majora, Butler’s Analogy, Locke’s Es- 
says or some other accredited treatise on Intellectual 
Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, or some other 
standard work on Ethics, and some approved com- 
pendium of Logic, Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Algebra. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class which they 
propose to join, and they are to be examined in the 
pevious studies of that class. 

Charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture,and-use of class books, amount to $66 anually. 
Board may be had in the College commons, Each 
student must possess a copy of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures in the original languages, the 
latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of other class 
books is furnished on loans by the institutixsn. Indi- 
gent student are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of ten 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 

Applications for admission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins at the subseriber’s lecture room, in 
Divinty College, at half past g o’clock, A. M. of the 
day before commencment. 

Persons who have not studied Hebrew may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reside in Cambridge for the purpoes, from the 
second week in July. 

JOHN G. PALFREY. 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
Cambridge, June 14, 





HE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; by Rev. 
Orville Dewy. <A fresh supply just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. j 23 





NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE, 
‘IN ITS ORIGINAL TONGUE. 


UST PUBLISHED, by PERKINS & MARVIN, 
114 Washington-street, Boston, and forsale at the 
principal Bookstores, EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 
DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, por Don M1- 
GUKL DE CERVANTES SAAveEDRA, mm 2 vols, large 
12mo. amended and corrected by FRanc1sco SALES 
A. M. Instructor de los idiomas francés y espanol 
enla Universidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia ; with 
Notes of the Spanish Academy, and the respective 
editions of its illustrious members, Pellicer, Arrieta, 
Clemencin, and of the present editor. 

Besides the portrait of the author, anda map of a 
part of Spain, containing the places through which 
Don Quixote travelled, and the sites of his adventures, 
there are ten illustrations of his exploits, and of the 
mishaps of his esquire, Sancho Panza, all engraved 
on copper plates. The portrait and illustrations are 
by D.C. Johnston, and the map by G. W. Boynton. 

jy 30 6 tis 





NEW BOOKS. 
AFITTE the Piiate of the Gulf 2 vols I2mo. 
Memoir of Bedell second edition enlarged and 
improved. Elkswatawa, or the Prophet of the west, 
in 2 vols. Just received by JAMES MUNROE& 
Co. 134 Washington st. jy 30 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 
B hint published and for sale at 147 Washington 
street, Number 107 of the Tracts of the A. U. A. 
—The Eleventh Report of the American Unitariae 
Association, with the Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting, May 24, 1836. 
Number 108.—A Discourse on some af the Distin- 
guishing Opinions of Unitarians, delivered at Balti- 
more in 1819. By William E, Channing, D. D. 





INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 


Bynes received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. Ink- 
lings of Adventure by N. P. Willis in two vols. 
12mo. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington street. 


July 30 





FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS 


MUNROE & CO. Farr’s Family Prayers ? vol. 
stamped cloth. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington 
street: July 30 





BEAN’S ADVICE. : 
LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 


as a marriage present, may obtain it, nealiy 
bound, and at prices, varying according to the style 
of binding, at the Office of the Register and Observ- 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entrance from the 
avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 





UNITARIAN MISCELLANY S/X VOL- 
UMES 12mo. FOR $1.50. 
ue subscriber having purchased the Unitarian 
Miscellany, edited by Rev- Jared Sparks, and 
F. W. P. Greenwood, offer them at the above low 
price. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
St. opposite School St. j2 








: sEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 

5 ee a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. 

Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 

the Jewish Law Giver. These are valuable books 





lers and Traders throughout the United States. 
tf 7a 





fPXHE YOUNG. FLORIST, or Conversations on 

the Culture of Flowers and on Natural History, 
with numerous engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Buck, Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Garden, Lancaster, Mass. 

(LF Vhis work consists of dialogues, between Cul- 
livators, the Scenes of which are laid in the garden 
and the fields, so as to impart reality and animation to 
their inquiries; it comprises the most practical direc- 
tions on the culture of flowers, with which the au 
thor has endeavored to intermingle a taste for Nat- 
ural History, by introducing many facts relative to 
insects, §&c. that naturally suggest themselves in the 
culture ofa Garden. For sale by RUSSEL, SHAT- 
TUCK & Co. jil 





OMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The subscribers have the satistaction 

of announcing that they have engaced the services 
of a gentleman of the Unitarian denomination, of dis- 
iinguished reputation as a Biblical scholar and prac- 
tical clergymen, in the preparation of a Commentary 
on the New Testament, for popular use. It wil] be 
issued in duedocimo volumes, of the size of Barne:’s 
Notes, and with as much rapidity as the nature of 
the work wij admit. The first volume will probably 
be Fores in the course of the ensuing autuwn. 
JAMES | oo & CO. 134 Washington a5 








for Sunday School Libraries.—Just published and {cs 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN § LYON, 133 Washing 
ton st. tt m 9t 


REV. MR LORRAINE’S FAITH EXAM- 
INED. 
os day published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & Co Boston Bookstore 134 Wash- 
ington st. The Rev. Mr Lorraine’s Faith Examined 
and Changed by the Author of the ‘Sunday School 
Teacher’s Funeral.’ m 28 














CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Epiror. 


TkEnms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals‘ or companies who pay in advance 
lor five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued,. except at the 
Wiseretion of the publisher, until all arrearages a¢ 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of busine’ 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
to Davspy Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 








F[VHIS day published and for sale by JAMES 
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